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INTRODUCTION 


The  blue  berets  of  the  Unitea  Nations  military  men 
who  do  not  fight  norve  eo  a symbol  of  the  world' a concern 
for  peace.  In  mid-196d  the  "blue  berets"  watched  over  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  remote  and  scattered  areas:  in  the 
hot  deserts  of  Sinai  and  the  Gasa  Strip;  in  mountainous  and 
barren  'femes;  in  the  borderland  of  Kashmir;  in  the  lovely, 
troubled  isle  of  Cyprus.  In  the  past  they  have  served  in 
Greece,  Indonesia,  Lebanon,  the  Congo,  and  West  New  Guinea. 

In  this  study  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  develop- 
ment and  use  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  military  presence 
as  an  instrument  of  pacific  settlement.  The  non-fighting 
force,1  as  wo  will  term  the  military  presence,  is  an  inter- 
national military  contingent  which  is  neither  equipped  for 
real  hostilities  nor  intended  really  to  fight.  Called  into 
being  not  for  purposes  of  collective  security,  but  for  those 
of  paciTic  settlement,  it  is  injected  into  a situation  of 
tension,  instability,  and  potential  violence  to  prevent  or 


o the  military  forces, 
in  The  United.  Nations 


It  represents  in  tangible  form  the  concern 
community  that  righting  be  prevented.  It  n 

because  of  wbnt  it  represents. 


The  non-fighting  force  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
innovations  in  the  realm  of  pacific  settlement  made  by  the 
United  nations.  It  is  both  e reflection  of  the  challenges 
which  have  confronted  that  body  and  a commentary  on  United 


which  the  United  Nations  hae  had  to  cope  has  boon  a complex 
and  difficult  one.  Problems  ore  many  and  hardly  made  more 
simple  by  the  setting  within  which  they  occur:  one  of  a 
world  ooraplloated  by  its  division  into  conflicting  power 
blocs}  by  the  recent  rise  of  a number  of  turbulent,  dis- 
contented, nawly-independent  states;  and  by  the  awesome 


ir  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  this  difficult  a 
uneasy  world  outbreaks  of  violence  have  been  frequent, 
particularly  in  the  areas  j u s t emerging  from  colonial  stat 
The  solutions  to  the  problems  causing  the  violence  are  not 
easy  to  find.  In  most  oases  the  issues  hove  not  been  blac 


or  white — noithor  the  identity  of  one  "aggressor,"  who 
might  bo  dealt  with  handily  by  sanctions,  nor  just  and 
aocoptable  solutions  have  alwaya  bean  clearly  evident.  Yet 
for  the  United  Nations  to  do  nothing  in  a crisis  merely 


for  financing  tie  force  were  laid  and  its  functions  defined. 
The  nations  contributing  the  men  were  to  supply  their  con- 
tingents with  equipment,  pay  their  regular  salaries,  and 
advance  funds  for  their  transportation  and  maintenance,  ill 

in  their  home  state  would  he  repaid  by  the  League,  with  re- 
imbursement of  the  League  by  Poland  and  Lithuania.  This 
project  was  abandoned,  however,  before  it  could  come  to 
fruition  when  it  became  apparent  that  it  could  be  executed 
only  with  great  difficulty.  There  was  too  much  opposition 
and  too  little  real  support  for  the  League  action.  Poland 
and  Lithuania  accepted  in  theory  the  idea  of  the  plebiscite 
guaranteed  by  an  international  force,  but  in  practice  co- 
operated but  little.  Opposition  by  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  delivered  the  final  blow  to  the  plan,  for  the  states 
contributing  to  the  force  were  not  anxious  to  send  their 
troops  in  when  a neighboring  great  power  objected. 

The  second  effort  to  establish*  an  international  force, 
again  to  maintain  conditions  for  a fair  plebiscite,  was  more 
successful.  In  1934  the  League  Council  created  an  inter- 
national force  whioh  operated  with  Frenoh  and  German  consent 
to  ensure  order  before,  during,  and  after  the  Saar  plebiscite. 

^William  Frye , A United  Nations  Peace  Force  (Hew 
York:  Oceana  for  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  1957),  p.  50. 


Colombian  settlement  of  Letitia,  the  League  Council  resolved 
the  issue  by  placing  Letitia  under  the  administration  of  a 
League  Commission  for  one  year.  The  Commission  was  assisted 
by  an  "international  force."  The  international  force  was, 
in  fact,  composed  only  of  Colombian  soldiers  deputised  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  wearing  speoial  arm-bands. 


early  In  the  history  or  the  Un i tod  Notions.  Tho  larger 

fall  In  tho  middle.  At  the  far  end  or  tho  ranee  would  bo 
the  small  armies  established  by  the  United  Nations  to  keep 
the  peace.  Some  characteristics  common  to  all  these  groups 

in  the  United  Nations  was  one  in  which  righting  had  occurred 
and  was  liable  to  break  out  again;  in  which  emotions  over 
the  issues  were  high  and  agreement  not  readily  reached, 
flost  involved  nations  which  had  gained  their  independence 
since  the  Second  World  War.  The  purpose  or  the  observers 
was  to  quiet  the  situation  not  through  forceful  means — for 
they  were  few  in  number  and  unarmed — but  through  tho  moral 
and  psychological  effect  conveyed  by  their  presence.  The 
purpose  and  means  of  the  peace-keeping  force  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  observers  though  a limited  use  of  arms  was 
possible  to  them. 

The  small  observer  groups  might  be  considered  as  the 
prototype  or  the  military  presence.  The  small  observer 
group  technique  has  been  uaed  by  the  United  Nations  in  three 
situations;  in  Greece  from  194U  to  1954 ; in  Indonesia  from 
1947  to  1951;  and  in  Kashmir  from  19«9  to  the  present.  In 
Groeee  observation  was  carried  out  along  a 500  mile  border 
by  between  30  end  40 


military  observers  operating 


personnel , 


, as  welt  os  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  mission  at  the  outset,^  come  from  eight,  states — 
Australia,  Brasil,  China,  Prance,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — all  or  which 
wore  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans.  in 
Indonesia  approximately  Sfl  observers  served,  selected  from 
the  same  countries  that  were  members  of  the  Consular 
Commission:  Australia,  Belgium,  China,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  In  Kashmir,  observers  have 
been  on  duty  since  early  19" 9 to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
cease-fire  between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  observers  have 
numbered  about  sixty  over  the  years.  The  initial  seconding 
states  were  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark, 

were  under  the  direction,  at  least  initially,  of  the  special 


..'•'■i'll  Committee 
sum  largo  enough  to  cover 
Secre  tary-G  en  oral 
response.  m’ — 1 


budgets  did  includ 

^Pakistan  w 
on  tho  Balkans,  bu. 
the  Spocial  Committee  w 


ixt  General  Assembly  so 
appropriation  to  cover 


a Special  Committee 


esumably  they  might  also  have  participated  i 
oup's  activity.  This  might  b — ' • 
N.  Doc.  A/57" , p.  2. 


Observation  Mission  In  Yemen.  Those  groups  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  enfl  mere  expensive  than  the  prototype 
observer  teams.  They  hove  ranged  in  else  from  200  bo  600 
men  and  have  been  supplied  with  a substantial  amount  or 
communications  and  reconnaissance  equipment.  Their  mission 
is  correspondingly  expanded.  It  may  include  investigation 
as  well  as  observation.  World  opinion  may  be  mobilised  to 
supplement  the  observer  presence  as  a deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion. Such  groups  move  the  United  Nations  a step  closer  to 
use  of  a full-fledged  military  force.  Both  the  Palestine 
and  Lebanon  endeavors  were  ambitious  enough  to  qualify  as 
miniature  armed  forces.  Their  experience  is  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  emergence  of  the  technique  of  the  peace-keeping 


This  emergence 


L-fledged  military  force 
the  United  Nations  Emergency 


crisis  in  1956.  It  was  followed  by  the  United  Nations  Force 
in  the  Congo,  created  in  I960  and  ranging  in  size  from 
15,000  to  20,000  men,  and  the  Force  in  Cyprus,  set  up  in 
1969  and  numbering  about  7,000.  These  forces  represent  the 
furthest  extension  of  the  United  Nations  development  of 
peace-keeping  techniques.  Not  only  were  they  far  larger  in 
size  and  more  expensive  than  the  observer  groups,  but  they 
also  had  somewhat  brooder  powers  at  their  disposal.  Although 
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in  theory  and  in  moot  cases  the  powers  of  the  peace-keeping 
.force  are  only  slightly  greater  than  those  of  the  observer 
group,  in  practice  considerably  greater  powers  have  been 
exercised  at  times,  particularly  by  the  Force  in  the  Congo. 

This  study  will  examine  comparatively  and  in  depth 
the  non-fighting  force  technique  as  utilised  in  four  cases: 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  in 
Palestine,  the  United  Nations  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon, 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  and  the  United  Nations 
Force  in  the  Congo.  Reference  will  be  made  as  well  to  the 
recent  uses  of  this  technique  in  Yemen  and  Cyprus. 

There  are  striking  differences  in  the  characteristics 


of  these  four  groups: 


differences  first  in  the  else  of  the 


contingents,  which  range  from  the  689  man  maximum  of  the 
Palestine  group  to  the  19,707  man  maximum  foroe  used  in  the 
Congo;  differences  too  in  the  situation  which  called  the 
units  into  being.  In  Palestine  the  organisation  was  there 
primarily  to  maintain  a truce  imposed  on  Jews  and  Arabs  by 
the  United  Nations.  In  Lebanon  the  organisation  was 
stationed  at  Lebanese  borders  to  observe  and  stop  infiltra- 
tion from  without  by  spotting  it.  In  Sue*  the  force  was  to 
stabilise  the  international  relationships  of  the  states  in- 
volved by  making  possible  the  withdrawal  of  British,  French, 
and  Israeli  forces  from  Egypt  and  ensuring  against  a re- 
sumption of  hostilities  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  In  the 
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Congo  the  Unload  Nations  Force  was  bo  help  establish 
internal  order  in  the  newly  independent  nation,  thereby 
bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  Belgian  forces  brought  in 

intervention  of  outside  powers,  and  aiding  the  Congo  to 
become  a viable  state.  Both  the  Lebanese  and  Congo  situations 
were  complicated  by  overtones  of  civil  war. 

Despite  the  admittedly  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  groups,  they  can  be  considered  as  a unit  because 
of  all  they  shore.  All  are  composed  of  military  man;  all 
are  used  in  situations  of  tension,  instability,  actual  or 
potential  fighting.  All  initially  have  a common  purpose,  to 
promote  peaceful  settlement  by  curbing  violence  through  the 
effect  of  their  organised  and  disciplined  presence  os  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations.  Although  they  may  be 
armed,  they  are  backed  by  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
organisation  rather  than  primarily  by  the  power  of  weapons. 

At  the  same  time,  the  discipline  of  the  personnel  makes  them 
capable  of  quick  and  effective  response  on  behalf  of  the 
organisation  within  a context  where  the  use  of  force  is  or 
may  become  prevalent. 

•Phe  study  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.  In  the 
first  section  oase  studies  of  the  four  peace-keeping  groups 
are  presented.  In  each  case  an  examination  is  undertaken  of 
the  origins,  characteristics,  and  operation  of  the  group. 


Political,  leg'll,  financial,  awl  administrative  factors  are 
taken  into  account.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  each  of 
the  cases  parallel  the  others  as  cloeely  as  possible  in 
order  to  facilitate  generalisation.  The  second  part  of  the 
study  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  technique  of  the 
non-fighting  force,  based  on  the  material  developed  in  the 
case  studies. 

The  objectives  of  this  analysis  of  the  non-fighting 
force  technique  as  an  instrument  of  peaceful  settlement  are 
two-fold.  The  first  aim  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 


instrument  which  has  been  developed.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  an  institutionalised 
technique,  readily  available  in  recognizable  form  for  use 
in  crises,  has  emerged  and  the  degree  to  which  each  force 
is  unique.  Going  beyond  the  question  of  extent  of  institu- 
tionalization is  that  of  the  reasons  and  significance  of 
the  institutionalization  which  has  occurred.  The  analysis 


peaceful  settlement  leads  m 
second  central  purpose  of  t 
performance  and  potential  o 


fighting  force  a 
hypothesized  on 


0 or  less  directly  to  the 

1 study:  the  evaluation  of  t 
the  non-fighting  force.  Th 
ie  effectiveness  of  the  non- 

te  experience  thus  far  wit! 
evaluation,  first,  of  the 


3-fitting  fore 


unenthusiastically  receivod  and  so  emasculated  as  to  be 
transformed  into  a resolution  to  establish  a small  field 
service.  Not  much  was  said  about  non-fighting  forces  in  the 
early  1950's,  perhaps  because  fighting  forces  were  still  too 
much  in  the  forefront.  Prom  1956  forward,  however,  under 
the  impetus  of  the  successes  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 

steadily,  seriously,  and  at  times  with  impressive  origins. 

In  general,  those  proposals  have  originated  less  often  with 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  than  with  indi- 
vidual statesmen.  United  Nations  delegations,  Governments, 
and  non-governmental  organizations . One  of  the  most  per- 
sistent advocates  of  some  sort  of  permanent  force  has  been 
Lester  Pearson  of  Canada;  among  the  most  influential  advocates 
were  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

In  the  face  of  these  efforts  to  make  more  and  more 
extensive  use  of  the  non-fighting  force  as  an  arm  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  seems  that  it  is  time  to  evaluate  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  the  merits  and  usefulness  of  the 
non-fighting  force. 


CHAPTER 


PEACE-K EKPING  THROUGH  OBSERVATION-A  FORMATIVE  STAGE: 

THE  TRUCE  SUPERVISION  ORGANIZATION  IN  PALESTINE 

Introduction 

In  Palestine  in  May,  19'i8,  violent  fighting  erupted 
between  Israeli  and  Arab.  A truce  supervision  organization, 
created  by  the  United  Nations  to  help  still  that  violence, 
stands  as  one  of  the  pioneering  ventures  in  the  field  of 
peacekeeping  through  the, use  of  the  military  man  in  a 
non-fighting  capacity. 

la  the  first  decade  of  the  United  Nations  there  were 
other  uses  of  military  observers — in  Greece,  in  Indonesia, 
in  Kashmir,  for  example.  Yet  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
zation in  Palestine  differs  from  these  truce  observation 
teams.  The  difference  lies  primarily  in  the  extensiveness 
and  scope  of  the  operation,  but  this  difference  is  so  great 

In  Palestine  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
reached  a total  size  of  over  600  men  and  had  at  its  dispo- 
sal twelve  airplanes,  150  jeeps  and  trucks,  and  four  ships 
with  their  crews.  It  had  extensive  communications  equipment 
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and  its  own  communications  Bystetn,  lb  was,  In  short,  almost 
a little  army — albeit  a little  army  without  guns.^ 

Many  of  the  rudiments  of  the  military  force  are  found 
in  the  Palestine  group.  In  the  problems  faced  and  solved, 
in  the  accumulation  of  precedents  and  personnel  experienced 
in  the  use  of  the  military,  there  are  links,  direct  as  well 
as  indirect,  between  the  Palestine  experience  and  the  later 
use  of  the  non-fighting  force  in  more  ambitious  endeavors. 
The  Palestine  venture  moves  the  United  Nations  a step  for- 


ward in  the  employment  of  the  non-fighting  force  bo  carry 
through  its  objectives. 

To  fully  understand  the  place  of  the  United  Hatlons 
Truce  Supervision  Organisation  in  the  development  of  the 
non-fighting  force  os  a technique  of  pacific  settlement,  il- 
ls necessary  to  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  Organisa- 
tion: its  origins,  characteristics,  and  functioning. 


Conditions  for  Creation  of  the  Truce  Organisation 


The  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organisation 


of  the  Truce  Organist 
Ralph  Bunc'he , Acting  Mediator, 


international  C 
said  that  the  operation  b. 
* diplomatic  and  a 


h United  Nations  Headquarters.  General  Assembly, 


ing  (November  , p.  609.  See 


(UNTSO)  was  designed  to  aymbolisio 
United  Nations  concern  that  righting  l 


fashion  the 
halted  in  Palestine, 
o the  problems  at 


issue.  In  other  problem  areas  fighting  had  occurred  w 
out  evoking  such  a strong  United  Nations  response.  Wh 
were  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  use  in  this  case 
a contingent  of  military  men  to  represent  the  United  N 
presence? 


Organization  into  existence.  First,  the  United  Nations 
had  special  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  Palestine 
problem  stemming  from  its  prior  involvement  in  the  situation 
coupled  with  its  failure  either  to  find  a solutioa  ac- 
ceptable to  ail  parties  or  to  win  agreement  of  the  United 
Nations  members  to  the  imposition  of  a solution.  Second, 
the  fact  of  open  and  heavy  fighting  between  Jew  and  Arab 
in  the  Holy  Land  made  apparent  the  urgent  need  for  6ome 
sort  of  action.  Finally,  the  variety  of  solutions  and  the 
proposals  for  a United  Nations  enforced  peace  put  forth  in 
early  1948  as  well  as  the  tentative  experimentation  with  a 


establishment  of  a peace-keeping  group  to  quell  the  vio- 
lence and  to  facilitate  the  search  for  a permanent  solution. 
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United  nations  involvement  with  Palestine  dates  from 
the  spring  of  1947  when  the  United  Kingdom,  despairing  of 


Arab  hostility  to  the  plan  and  the  announced  unwillingness 
of  Britain,  the  mandatory  power,  to  cooperate  in  implementing 
a plan  unaooeptable  to  either  of  the  principals. 


a2he  plan  was  based  on  the  majority  recommendations 
of  the  eleven  member  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Palestine,  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1947  by  a Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  recommendations  on  Palestine. 
She  majority  plan  was  recommended  by  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay.  A three- 
nation  minority  of  India,  Iran,  and  Yugoslavia  recommended  a 

abstained.  For  the  report  of  the  Committee  see  u!n.  Doc. 
A/364. 


ably  and 


The  precedents 


-keeping 


The  United  Hattons  could  hardly  ignore  a situation 
becoming  ever  more  violent  with  which  it  was  directly  in- 
volved. Proposals,  plans,  and  limited  measures  of  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  tumbled  one  after  another  between 
November,  19'*7,  and  Nay,  1978 . Although  these  proposals 
set  few  concrete  precedents  for  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization,  they  probably  contributed  to  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  decisive  action  ultimately  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  had  made  virtually  no  initial 
provision  for  implementation  of  the  partition  decision 
beyond  setting  up  a five-nation  Palestine  Commission  to 
administer  the  territory  in  the  interim  period  between  the 
Nandatory  Power's  departure  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Arab  and  Israeli  states.  The  Security  Council  was  in- 
structed to  give  all  necessary  aid  and  guidance  to  the 
Commission  and  to  take  the  neoessary  measures  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  plan.  It  was  Boon  apparent  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  need  help  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Two  major 
efforts  in  the  spring  of  1978  to  provide  such  assistance 
can  be  delineated:  the  call  for  a force  for  Palestine  and 
the  establishment  of  a truce  commission. 

In  January  and  February,  1978,  both  Secretary-General 
Trygve  Lie  and  the  Palestine  Commission  struggled  with  the 
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double  problem  of  executing  the  partition  decision  and  of 
smothering  the  violence  already  aflame  in  the  Holy  Lend. 
Both  put  forward,  more  or  less  openly,  proposals  for 
forceful  action  by  the  United  Hations.  The  proposals  were 
received  with  little  enthusiasm  and  less  action. 

The  Secretary-Goncral , who  "put  the  full  weight  of 
(his)  office  consistently  behind  the  organisation's  de- 
cision from  the  time  it  was  first  taken,"  took  two 
approaches.-*  On  the  one  hand,  he  quietly  set  in  motion 
Secretariat  studies  of  the  possibilities  of  creating  an 
international  police  force  and  inaugurated  exploratory 
conversations  with  some  of  the  smaller  nations  on  their 
willingness  to  supply  a force  to  execute  the  Palestine 
decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  public  statements  he 
tried  to  impress  the  Security  Council  members  with  their 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  resolution. 

The  Palestine  Commission  was  more  direct  in  its 
proposals.  The  Commission  found  it  impossible  to  assume 
its  responsibilities  due  to  violence  in  Palestine  and  a 
lack  of  cooperation  by  Britain,  the  mandatory  power.  It 
therefore  confronted  the  Security  Council  with  a special 
report  in  which  it  contended  that  an  armed  force  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  an  end  to  fighting  in  Palestine  and  to  enable 

Kacmillan^Company,*!'^'*;,  p.  ltd. 
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Security  Council  authority  to  use  force  to  cope  with 
threats  to  and  breschos  of  the  peace  did  not  extend  to  the 
use  of  such  force  to  implement  a recommendation  by  the 
General  Assembly.  In  the  race  of  doubts  on  the  legal 
soundness  of  the  forceful  action  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  major  powers  to  alienate  either  side,  the  practical 
problem  of  where  to  get  troops  for  a force  loomed  large. 

Yet,  the  report  of  the  Palestine  Commission  was  not 
without  significance.  It  triggered  reconsideration  of  the 
entire  Palestine  issue,  first  in  the  Security  Council  from 
February  through  April,  19'i8;  then  in  the  Second  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  from  April  16  to 
May  14,  1948.  The  search  for  on  alternative  political 
solution  to  partition  was  not  fruitful.^  Reconsideration 
did  lead,  however,  to  a separation  of  the  problems  of 
fighting  and  of  the  future  of  Palestine.  As  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  a political  solution  would  not  be 
found  quickly  or  easily  and  as  the  fighting  intensified, 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  halting  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 


'The  United  States  delegation  raised  t 
of  a temporary  trusteeship  for  Palestine  and 
willingness  to  supply  some  soldiers  for  the  p 
lishing  such  a trusteeship.  The  idea  was  not 
majority  of  the  United  Rations  members  h 


i possibility 
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The  Security  Council  attempted  to  quiet  t 
situation  through  a series  of  cease-fire  calls, 
April  1 through  the  end  of  May,  and  by  creation 
Commission.  The  cease-fire  resolutions  called  i 


the  Palestine 


Ln  varying 
May  29 


resolution  ell  were  virtually  ignored.  Yet  the  Security 
Council  activity  in  the  period  prior  bo  the  effective  truce 
had  an  influence  on  the  truce  which  was  finally  established 
and  on  the  organisation  set  up  to  maintain  it. 

Establishment  of  the  Truce  Commission  can  be  singled 
out  as  of  particular  importance  to  later  developments.  The 
Commission  was  created  by  a resolution  of  April  23  to  assist 
the  Security  Council  in  implementing  the  cease-fire  calls 
and  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  situation  in  Palestine. 
The  experience  of  the  Truce  Commission  revealed  the  need  for 
an  expanded  truce  supervisory  organisation,  thereby  stimu- 
lating the  creation  of  such  an  organisation.  It  also  pro- 
vided a formula  for  determining  the  national  composition 
of  the  organisation,  once  established.  (By  suggestion  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commission  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  members  of  the  Seourity  Council  that  had 
consular  representatives  in  Jerusalem  with  the  exception  of 
Syria,  Under  this  formula  the  Commission  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  France. 

^uThe  justification  for  this  method  of  selection  was 


attention  to  the  problem  of  truce  supervision  with  requests 
for  more  assistance.  First,  in  connection  with  a proposal 
to  demilitarise  Jerusalem,  the  Commission  queried  the 
Security  Council  in  early  May  on  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a fifty-man  force  to  provide  the  guarantees  necessary 
to  both  sides  if  the  truce  were  to  be  upheld.  Seoond,  in 
a cable  of  May  21  the  Commission  indicated  its  need  Tor  a 
small  body  of  competent  military  observers  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  through  its  functions.  In  the  same  cable  the 
Commission  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  only  effective 
means  to  bring  a cessation  of  hostilities  was  through 
employment  of  a neutral  force,  sufficiently  large  and 
powerful  to  impose  its  will  on  one  or  both  parties,  created 
under  Article  '11  or  Article  42  of  the  Charter.11  The 


that  use  of  representatives  already  in  Palestine  would  be 
a prompt,  effective,  and  simple  way  of  providing  the  Se- 
curity Council  with  on  arm  in  Palestine  to  report  to  it  and 
to  help  execute  its  decisions.  Significantly,  in  tho  light 
of  later  developments,  objections  to  this  method  of  selec- 
tion were  voiced  by  the  delegates  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  both  of  whom  ab- 
stained on  the  resolution  establishing  the  Commission. 
Security  Council,  Official  Records,  3rd  Year,  287th  meeting 
ox  io ~ m & 
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source  of  oontrol  offi. 
was  too  dangerous.  Ih 
since  no  functions  of  , 


assigned  t 

decide  that  the  Commission,  created  f 
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vhe  ending  of  the  British  mandate,  and  the  invasion  of  Arab 

tive  from  July  18,  1948.  Although  the  truce  was  replaced 
in  August,  1949,  by  an  armistice  based  on  agreements  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  Syria  respectively,  a 

the  parties  to  maintain  the  armistice  and  to  ensure  obser- 


The  lirst  Truce  a 
eral  Assembly  resolut 


Kay  15 


resolution  of  Play  29. 


foundation  provided 


Trues  Supervision  Organisation  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council  was  skeletal.  Neither  the  resolutions  themselves 
nor  the  debate  accompanying  them  laid  down  precise  guide- 
lines as  to  what  the  Organization  was  to  be.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  members  to  draw  definitive  lines 
for  the  truce  group  suggests  a resistance  to  heavy  involve- 
ment and  limits  to  support  for  the  truce. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  called  for  a truce 
and  established  a mediator,  to  be  selected  by  a committee 
of  the  General  Assembly — the  committee  designated  was  com- 


The  Mediator's  principal  functions  wore  to  arrange  a truce 
in  Palestine  and  to  promote  a peaceful  settlement  between 
Arabs  and  Jews.  The  provision  which  provided  the  basis  for 
a truce  organization  merely  stated  "that  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  provide  the  Mediator  with  an  adequate  staff."1** 
The  Security  Council  resolution  was  also  vague  on 
details  of  the  Truce  Organization.  Its  provisions  instruc- 
ted the  Mediator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Truce  Commission, 

of  military  observers  should  bo  provided.  That  was  all. 


‘Vne  May  15,  19A8,  General  Assembly  resolution  was 
resolution  186  (S-II).  The  Security  Council  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  510th  meeting  of  the  Council  and  can  be  found 

^General  Assembly  resolution  186  (S-II). 


Debate 


Supervision  Organi- 


sation was  almost  non-existent.  The  General  Assembly 
resolution  which  established  the  position  of  Mediator  had 
received  little  discussion  before  passage.  The  resolution 
was  proposed  by  the  United  States  in  a sub-commission  set  up 
originally  to  consider  a provisional  regime  for  Palestine, 
but  diverted  in  the  face  of  fighting  (and  inability  to  agree 
on  any  provisional  regime)  to  the  problem  of  v 
Holy  band.  The  Mediator  proposal  was  put  fort 
the  next  to  last  day  of  the  Special  Session,  w 
statement  that  despite  its  late  introduction, 
represented,  not  something  new,  but  merely  the 
views  which  had  been  expressed  in  the  sub-committee.  The 
discussion  of  the  resolution  in  the  plenary  session  centered 
on  whether  the  position  of  Mediator  should  be  established  at 
all,  not  on  the  proper  scope  of  responsibilities  of  the 


n May  15, 


e provision 


Mediator. 

Debate  in  the  Security  Council  did  little  more  to 
clarify  the  role  and  nature  of  the  proposed  Truce  Organisa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  May  29  resolution 


attention  was  focused  not  on  the  role  c 
Truce  Organisation  but  on  the  question 

The  extent  of  unwillingness  of 


of  whether  mediation 
ic  Security  Council 


commit  itself 


Organisation  is  suggested  by 
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the  failure  of  any  Security  Council  members  bo  come  forth 
with  substantive  suggestions  at  a session  of  the  Council 
convened  for  the  express  purpose  of  formulating  instructions 
for  the  Mediator  in  establishing  the  Truce  Organisation. 

The  French  delegate  apparently  expressed  the  view  of  the 
Council  when  he  suggested  that  confidence  along  with  wide 
powers  to  implement  the  resolution  should  be  given  the 
Mediator.1-* 


The  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  on  the  truce  resolutions  suggest  substantial  support 
for  the  truce  and  its  organisation.  The  vote  on  the  May  14 
General  Assembly  resolution  establishing  the  truce  was  51  in 
favor,  7 against,  and  16  abstentions.1*’  The  opposition  came 
from  the  Communist  bloo  nations  and  Cuba.  The  expressed 
reason  for  Soviet  disfavor  was  that  the  truce  operation 
represented  a Western  maneuver  to  prevent  partition  from 
becoming  effective.1^  That  Soviet  opposition  was  designed 

‘■'•’Security  Council,  Official  Records.  3rd  Tear,  313th 
meeting  (June  3,  1940),  p.  so. 

16The  states  which  abstained  wore  the  Arab  members  of 
the  United  nations,  joined  by  some  Latin  American  states  and 
Australia,  Siam,  and  Greece.  General  Assembly,  Official 
Records,  Pud  Special  Session,  135th  plenary  mooting  (May  14, 
194577pp. ^44 -4 3.  Soo  Appendix  A for  a complete  listing 

^Xn  fact,  the  opposition  bo  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organisation  fits  the  pattern  of  Soviet  thinking  about  the 
United  Nations  during  this  period,  with  its  general  hos- 
tility to  any  sort  of  United  Nations  police  system  on  the 
basis  it  infringed  national  sovereignty  and  its  insistence 
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merely  to  voice  disapproval  and  not  to  kill  all  action  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  abstained  on  the  criti- 
cal votes  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  legal  foundations 

The  legal  foundation  for  the  establishment  and 
functioning  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  rested  on 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  May  It,  1948,  and  the 
Security  Counoil  resolutions  of  May  29  and  July  15,  1948. 

The  authority  under  which  the  position  of  the  Mediator  was 
created  and  an  organization  to  aid  him  authorized  was  not 
specified  in  the  resolution.  However,  there  was  no  chal- 
lenge raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
create  a subsidiary  organ  under  Article  22  of  the  Charter 
to  assist  it  in  performing  its  functions. 

More  question  could  be  raised  os  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  under  which  the  Security  Council  called  for  on 
end  to  hostilities.  The  Security  Council  calls  for  a cease- 
fire prior  to  the  May  29  call  had  been  clearly  taken  under 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter.  Apparently  the  May  29  and  July 
15  cease-fire  resolutions  were  also  taken  under  Chapter  VI, 


on  the  veto  and  on  keeping  Important  decisions  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  whore  they  were  subject  to  the  veto.  For 
further  discussion  of  the  Soviet  position  see  Alexander 
Dali  in  ^ The  Soviet  Unlonat  the  United  Nations  (New  York! 
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but  each  made  reference  to  Chapter  VII  and  seemed  to  move 
progressively  closer  to  actual  invocation  of  enforcement 

In  the  debate  in  the  Security  Council  on  the  May  29 
resolution  two  schools  of  thought  emerged.  One,  including 
tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  among  its  proponents, 
called  for  action  under  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
Chapter  VII,  apparently  feeling  that  stronger  action  than 
had  been  taken  in  the  post  was  necessaxv.^  The  other 
school  of  opinion,  including  among  its  adherents  Belgium 
and  Britain,  called  for  action  under  Chapter  VI,  viewing 
invocation  of  Chapter  VII  os  a serious  and  uncertain  step. 
There  was  feeling  that  invocation  of  Chapter  VII  without 
assurance  of  effective  application  of  measures  of  coercion 
and  without  knowledge  of  all  the  potential  consequences  of 
such  action  was  a serious  step,  not  to  be  lightly  taken. ^ 

The  May  29  resolution  did  refer  to  Chapter  VII,  how- 
ever, and  the  July  19  resolution  made  even  greater  use  of 
that  section  of  the  Charter.  In  the  July  19  resolution  the 
parties  were  for  the  first  time  ordered  to  comply  with  the 
measures  specified  by  the  Council  under  Article  40  of  the 

For  the  Soviet  statement  see  Security  Council, 
Official  Records.  3rd  Year,  509th  meeting  (May  29,  1948),  p. 
23  For  the  United  States  statement  see  Security  Council, 
Official  Records.  3rd  Year,  308th  meeting  (May  28,  1948),  pp. 

13=22: 

^Security  Council.  Official  Records.  3rd  Year.  309th 
meeting  (May  29,  1948),  pp.  10-14. 


Charter.  Article  AO  refers  to  provisional  measures 


under  Article  42,  Nonetheless,  the  reference  to  action 
under  Chapter  VII  was  potentially  significant.  In  theory 
at  least  such  a resolution  opened  the  way  to  forceful  action 
hy  the  United  Nations  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the  parties 
to  comply  with  the  cease-fire  order  or  of  truce  violations. 
In  fact,  however,  strong  action  was  not  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  when  truce  violations  of  a serious  nature  did  occur. 
Although  some  question  remains  as  to  the  precise  provisions 
of  the  Charter  under  which  the  United  Nations  was  acting, 
it  would  appear  that  the  potential  authority  embodied  in 
the  July  15  resolution  was  greater  than  the  authority 
actually  invoked  under  that  resolution.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  political  rather  than  legal  factors  explain  the  limited 
response  of  the  United  Nations  to  some  serious  breeches  of 


The  mandate 

The  truce  supervisors'  mandate  was  based  on  the  May 
29  and  July  15  resolutions  calling  for  a truce  and  on  the 
terms  of  the  truce  itself.  The  resolutions  and  the  debate 
accompanying  them  provided  only  the  most  general  guidelines 

under  which  they  were  to  operate.  The  resolutions  called 
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for  an  end  fco  hostilities,  banned  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary men  or  materials  into  the  belligerent  area,  and 
enjoined  the  protection  of  Holy  Places  and  shrinos.  None 
of  the  resolutions  specified  precisely  what  the  role  of  the 
observers  was  to  be  in  ensuring  that  the  truce  terms  would 
be  carried  through.  It  was  left  largely  to  the  Mediator  to 
spell  out  the  role  of  the  truce  observers — the  responsi- 
bilities they  should  bear  and  the  policies  they  should 
follow  in  meeting  these  responsibilities. 

The  mandate  of  the  observers,  as  defined  by  the 
Mediator  on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  resolutions,  limited 
the  role  the  observers  could  play  in  the  Palestine  crisis. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Mediator  initially  interpre- 
ted the  responsibilities  of  the  observers  in  relatively 
broad  fashion.  Their  primary  purpose,  in  his  view,  was  to 
prevent  a renewal  of  large-scale  fighting  during  the  truce 
and  to  preserve  the  equitability  of  the  truce.  The  phrase 
"to  prevent"  might  have  opened  the  door  to  a widening  of 
the  authority  of  the  observers.  The  door  which  was  opened 
was  quickly  slammed  shut.  Potential  disagreement  among  the 
members  on  the  preventive  functions  of  the  observers  was 
forestalled  by  the  Secretary-General ' s firm  declaration 
that  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  had  no  preventive 


authority  and  could  not  taka  any  preventive  measures  in 
advance.2® 

Moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  the  observers 
were  to  function  were  narrowly  drawn.  First,  the  observer 
was  to  be  "completely  objective  in  his  attitude  and  judg- 
ment" and  to  "maintain  a thorough  neutrality  as  regards 
political  issues  in  the  Palestine  situation."21  Such  a 
requirement  was  probably  necessary  for  success  in  a delicate 
mission.  Second,  the  power  available  to  the  observer  to 
meet  his  responsibilities  was  quite  limited.  He  had,  for 
example,  no  enforcement  power  and  was  denied  arms  of  any 
sort.  The  decision  on  arms  was  made  by  the  Mediator.  That 
it  corresponded  with  the  desires  of  a majority  of  member 
states  was  indicated  by  the  rejection  by  the  members  of  later 
efforts  of  the  Mediator  to  broaden  the  powers  of  a few  of  the 
observers  by  arming  them  for  especially  difficult  tasks. 
Although  the  invocation  of  Chapter  VX2  of  the  Charter  in  the 
July  15  cease-fire  call  might  have  justified  such  a broaden- 
ing of  the  observers'  mandate,  no  effort  was  made  to  use 
the  resolution  for  this  purpose. 


•M.  Bloomfield,  Egypt.  Israel 
(Toronto:  The  Carswell  Company,  Ltd., 
21U.H.  Doc.  S/928,  p.  1. 
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Characteristics 


Organisation 


Tile  creation  of  a non-fighting  military  unit  to  help 
restore  and  maintain  peace  represents  only  the  first  stage 
of  United  Nations  action  in  a crisis.  The  group  must  not 
only  he  created!  it  must  also  operate  effectively  in  the 
field  to  achieve  its  objectives.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  ability  of  the  group  to  carry  through  its  charge  will 
depend  on  the  balance  of  the  equation  of  its  responsibili- 
ties and  its  powers.  Intimately  related  to  the  power  of 
the  force  are  the  characteristics  of  the  force  itself. 

Three  aspects  of  the  force  seem  particularly  relevant  to 
the  determination  of  its  effectiveness:  a)  its  leadership: 
b)  its  size  and  character;  and  c)  its  support  at  head- 
quarters and  in  the  field.  Support  in  turn  takes  several 
forms.  At  United  Nations  headquarters  it  oan  be  read  in 
terms  of  votes,  finances,  logistics,  and  manpower.  In  the 
field  cooperation  and  non-cooperation  are  indicative  of  the 
attitude  of  those  with  whom  the  force  deals. 

Leadership 

The  Security  Council  resolution  calling  for  establish- 
ment of  a mediator  to  supervise  the  truce  provided  that  he 
should  be  appointed  by  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  On  the  advice  of  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  the 
permanent  members  selected  Count  Polke  Bernadotte  of  Sweden 


Mediator. 


Bernadotbe  served  as  Mediator  until 


assassination  by  Jewish  terrorists  in  September,  1948.  At 
that  time  the  Secretary-General  appointed  Bernodotte's 
principal  assistant.  Dr.  Ralph  Bundle,  as  Acting  Mediator.®* 
The  Mediator  was  vested  with  both  great  powers  and 
great  responsibilities  in  the  creation  of  a truce  super- 
vision organization.  With  few  precedents  to  follow  and 
little  guidance  from  the  Security  Council  or  the  Assembly, 
the  Mediator  made  the  crucial  decisions  which  gave  shape  and 
form  to  the  Truce  Organization  and,  incidentally,  set  a 
pattern  for  the  future.  According  to  the  United  States 
representative  on  the  Security  Council,  the  Truce  Organiza- 
tion was  not  the  product  of  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  but 
of  the  Mediator  who  had  built  it  from  the  staff  of  the  Truce 
Commission  and  the  staff  assembled  by  the  Secretary-General.^ 
However,  it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  the 
Mediator  was  unfettered  in  his  determinations  regarding  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  Truce  Organization.  In  fact,  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  seems  to  have  evolved  from  a 
mix  of  the  Mediator's  decisions,  the  situation  itself,  and 

*^It  slight  be  noted  that  although  the  resolution  calls 
for  selection  of  the  Mediator  by  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  Buncbe  served  as  Acting  Mediator  for 
nearly  a year  on  the  basis  of  the  appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. The  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  Security 
Council . 

^Security  Council,  Official  Records.  4th  Year,  437th 
meeting  (August  11,  19*9) , P-  7. 


the  influence  of  the  Secretariat  and  of  certain  of  the 
national  delegations,  particularly  the  United  States. 

The  relationship  between  the  Mediator  and  the 
Secretary-General  appears  to  have  been  one  of  close  collabo- 
ration. Although  the  critical  decisions  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Mediator,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Secretary- 


General's  role  in  the  decision-making  process  went  beyond 
merely  implementing  the  requests  of  the  Mediator. 2<l  Several 
things  suggest  an  important  part  for  the  Secretary-General 
in  the  Palestine  operation:  first,  the  Secretary-General's 
role  in  selecting  the  Mediator,  for  it  was  Lie  who  proposed 
Bernadotte  as  Mediator  and  who  appointed  Bunche  Acting 
Mediator;  second,  the  close  personal  friendship  between  the 
Secretary-General  and  both  Bernadotte  and  Bunche;  and  third, 
the  foot  of  direct  and  evidently  much-used  communications 


between  Lake  Success  and  the  Mediator's  headquarters 


Rhodes. 

What  was  the  relationship  of  the  Mediator  to  the 
Security  Council  and  particularly  to  those  nations  which 
were  most  concerned  with  the  Palestine  question  because  of 


According  to  Stephen  Schwebol 
effort  in  Palestine  might  be  classifi' 
headquarters  endeavor  ' 


e United  Nations 


i>j-s  Political  Powers  a— 
University  Press,  19pd), 


Mediator  and  the  Secretary- 

.n  indispensably  interdependent  fashion. 

1 f thg  United  Nations: 


membership  ou  the  Truce  Commission  and  consequently  partici- 
pation in  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation?  These 


on  the  decisions  and  actions  or  the  Mediator,  but  they  did 
hold  an  ultimate  check,  ir  his  decisions  wore  not  regarded 
favorably,  pressures  could  be  exerted  to  alter  them  or  to 
prevent  their  implementation.  Thus,  the  Mediator’s  de- 
cisions on  both  the  composition  and  the  site  of  the  truce 
group  were  modified  under  the  pressure  of  the  national 
delegations,  acting  not  openly  through  Security  Council  re- 
jection of  proposals,  but  through  inaction  and  behind-the- 
scenes  pressures. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  both  Trygve  Lie 
and  Count  Bernadotte  were  activists,  desiring  strong  United 
Hations  action  to  resolve  the  Palestine  issue.  While  they 
gave  vigorous  leadership  to  the  Truce  Organisation,  their 
more  ambitious  objectives  were  curbed  by  the  caution  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  scope  and  limits  of  the  Mediator's 
powers  will  beoome  clearer  with  on  examination  of  the  de- 
cisions made  on  suoh  crucial  aspects  of  the  truce  group  as 


Support  f 


o organisation. -One  a 


significant  decisions  made  with  respect  t 


Initial 


Organization  regarded  its  composition.  Bernadotte  s 
thought  was  that  the  Truce  Organization  should  he  compos 

Council.  Accordingly,  on  Kay  JO,  the  Hediator  contacted 
the  French,  British,  American,  and  Soviet  military  attac 

tribute  to  a truce  control  organization.  Within  days  th 


e Truce  Commission,  that  is,  the  United 


Bernadotte  suggested  another  reason  for  changing  the  b 


ai)Acoo-rd<ng  to  Bernadotte  on  June  2 the  American  charge 
d'affaires,  calling  to  inform  him  unofficially^that  the  United 

aaaobserverBiandnthe°necessary  staff  and  aircraft,  also  sug- 
lolk^Bernadotte , To  Jerusalem  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,. 
195D,  P.  *5. 
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Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  change  in  formula  for 
participation,  the  change  did  bring  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  in  line  with  a kind  of  rough  rule-of-thumb 


the  most  convenient  national  representatives  (i.e.  those 
with  some  prior  involvement  with  the  question  or  area). 


cinate  in  the  Truce  Organization  had  two  limitations.  First, 


^Security  Council,  Official  Records,  3rd  fear, 
meeting  (July  13,  19*8),  pT*T. 


333rd 


afers. 


a broader  and,  in  our  opinion,  firmer  base  d: 
until  1955.  At  that  time  the  composition  of 
broadened  with  the  inolusion  of  observers  fr 
(Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  No 


raw 


e Chinese.  In  the 
outfitted  in  tropica! 
d pith  helmet)  and 


and  standard  police  a 


t international  police  . 


‘'Originally 
They  went — though  they 


,se’in~charge.  Bernadotte  said, 
50  guards  on  duty  in  Palestine. 

hardly  be  described  as  returning 
.u  interviews  some  complained  loudly 

• she  dangers  they  had  been  exposed  to,  seoondly 
l food  they  had  had.  Neither  had  she  regulations 
light-hour  working  day  been  adhered  to.  In  their 
;hey  were  poor  little  boys  deserving  01  all  the 
pity  the  American  public  could  give  them.  It  is  true,  o_ 
s*  *- — guards  had  been  hastily  and  haphazardly 
lse  to  our  urgent  request. 11  Polke  Berna- 
. 198.  See  also  Paul  Mohn,  “Problems  of 
'supervision'”  International  Conciliation,  No.  VJS 


s they  w 

recruited 

truce’ Slip 

(Pebruary,  1952), 
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as  well  as  the  original  throe — Belgium,  France,  and  the 
United  States).  The  truce  by  then  had  been  replaced  by  an 
armistice  and  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  reduced  in 

A second  man  power  question  of  critical  importance 
from  the  outset  to  the  Organization  was  that  of  size.  How 
many  men  should  be  committed  to  the  Palestine  venture? 

This  decision  did  not  remain  fixed.  It  was  a product  of 
the  demands  of  the  situation  and  the  willingness  of  the 
countries  involved  to  contribute.  The  Mediator's  requests 
for  more  men  were  frequently  ignored  or  met  only  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  The  needs  of  an  effective  truce  organization 
and  the  desire  of  participating  states  to  avoid  undue  in- 
volvement in  the  situation  came  into  oonfliot  at  times. 

A kind  of  pattern  emerges  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  a pattern  which  falls 
into  three  major  phases — growth,  stability,  reduction.  The 
Organization's  period  of  growth,  the  most  significant  of  the 
phases,  extends  from  its  origins  in  June  through  September, 
1948.  Within  this  growth  period  there  is  a break  between 
the  First  and  Second  Truces. 

During  the  period  of  the  First  Truce  the  Mediator 
expanded  his  force  in  three  directions  from  its  original 
nucleus  of  sixty-three  observers.  To  supplement  the  original 
observers,  he  requested,  first,  the  fifty  guards  from  the 
Secretariat  and,  second,  thirty  more  observers,  ten  from  each 


suitable 


or  officers.53  T 


the  French  quota  was  n 
exploratory  requests  f 


Swedish  contingent  which 
or  Bernadotte,  was  increased 
from  five  to  ten  members.  And  onoe  again  the  United  States 
was  asked  to  supply  approximately  100  auxiliary  personnel. 

The  Second  Truce  Organization  was  not,  in  fact,  as 
large  nor  as  rapidly  established  as  the  Mediator  desirod. 

The  maximum  size  Bernadotte  formally  oalled  for  was  600 
observers  (officers  and  enlisted  men)  plus  the  auxiliary 

,t  filled.  Moreover,  there  were 
ir  additional  forces  which  were  simply 
ild  appear  that  the  Mediator  had  more 
ambitious  plans  for  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  than 
the  Security  Council  was  willing  to  support.  For  example, 
in  July  Bernadotte  proposed  a 1,000  man  force  for  a demili- 
tarized Jerusalem  and  reoeived  Frenoh,  Belgian,  and  Amenoan 
commitments  to  supply  one— third  of  the  force  each,  fet 
first  steps  to  bring  such  a force  into  being  were  never 
taken.53  In  August  Bernadotte  requested  a small  armed  force 
of  around  forty  men  to  guard  the  Latrum  pumping  station. 

„„  Po2r;s,2rs;.xr«;s  gjaatJjtgg. " 
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The  men  never  arrived  and  as  a consequence  the  station  was 
and  Stank  Begley,  United  Nations  Security  Chief,  considered 

get  Beyond  the  talking  stage. 

Not  only  were  the  Mediator's  more  ambitious  requests 
for  men  ignored,  but  there  was  a marked  slowness  in  filling 
some  of  his  more  routine  requests.  There  was  greater  speed 
in  getting  men  out  to  Palestine  during  the  First  than  the 
Second  Truce.  And  in  neither  case  were  observers  present 
in  more  than  symbolic  numbers  in  the  important  first  days 
of  the  truce.  During  the  Second  Truce  the  Mediator  had 
particular  difficulty  with  the  United  states,  which  bore  a 
large  part  of  the  burden  of  supplying  the  Organisation  with 
men.5*  While  the  United  States  attributed  its  delay  in 
seconding  men  to  such  technical  factors  as  being  unsure  what 
sort  of  personnel  was  desired,55  the  Mediator  attributed 
delay  to  political  factors  and  particularly  to  the  United 
States  fear  of  military  involvement  in  Palestine.  Such  in- 
volvement might  complicate  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  if  anything  happened  to  Amerioan  soldiers  in  Palestine, 


arrived,  only 
United  States 


Mediator  made  his  Initial  request  for  }00  ob- 
July  16:  by  August  1 only  120  of  the  300  had  yot 
30  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States.  The 
was  also  slow  in  meeting  a request  for  enlisted 
auxiliary  personnel, 
iw  fork  Times,  August  4,  19S8. 
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it  might  have  repercussions  on  the  upcoming  presidential 
election. ^ 

By  the  end  of  September  most  of  the  delays  and  diffi- 
culties had  been  resolved  and  the  Truce  Organisation  had 
attained  its  maximum  size — 500  observers  and  179  auxiliary 
and  Secretariat  personnel.  The  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion remained  at  roughly  this  size  through  the  first  quarter 
of  1949.  At  that  point  scaled  reductions  began  to  be 
effected  by  the  Acting  Mediator  because  of  the  transition 
which  was  taking  place  from  the  truce  to  the  armistice  and 
the  parallel  decline  in  incidents.  By  August,  1949,  when 
the  truce  was  replaced  by  the  armistice,  the  observers 
numbered  only  79- 

The  replacement  of  the  truce  by  the  armistice  did  not 
end  the  life  of  the  Truoe  Supervision  Organization  com- 
pletely. A small  organization,  ranging  in  size  from  30  to 
40  observers  plus  auxiliary  personnel,  was  retained  to  help 
maintain  the  armistice  and  cease-fire.  In  1950,  under  the 
pressure  of  increasing  tensions  in  the  area,  the  size  of  the 
observer  group  was  expanded  to  57  men.  By  1959  the  number 
of  observers  had  been  stabilized  at  around  120  with  a sup- 
porting staff  of  approximately  150  persons.^ 

^°Bernadotte , op.  cit. , p.  193- 

^David  Brook,  The  United  Nations  and  the  Arab-Israel 
Armistice  System.  1949-59  (. Columbia  University  doctoral 
dissertation,  19011,  pp.  117  and  189. 
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Honey:  the  financial  base. -The  Truce  Supervision 
Organisation  in  Palestine  was  more  expensive  than  any 
previous  observer  group.  The  1948  cost  of  the  operation  to 
the  United  Rations  was  #5,581,600  and  the  19“9  charge 
S3,W7,065.  The  resolution  authorizing  a mediator  and  staff 
-made  no  provision  for  financial  support.  Yet  despite  the 
high  costs  and  the  absence  of  specific  financial  arrange- 
ments, financing  proved  no  real  problem.  The  expenses  of 
UNTSO  were  included  in  the  regular  budget,  and  the  Secretary- 
General  was  allowed  great  freedom  in  spending  for  the  group. 

In  providing  for  the  support  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  the  Secretary-General  followed  a precedent  set 
in  the  financing  of  earlier,  more  limited  observer  groups. 

Ke  drew  on  the  authority  of  an  annual  resolution  authorizing 
him  to  enter  into  commitments  not  exceeding  two  million 
dollars  to  meet  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.^®  Since  the 
Truce  Organization's  commitments  exceeded  the  maximum,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Secretary-General  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  raise  the  ceiling  to 
four  million  dollars.-"  This  was  accomplished  with  little 


-'  The  specific  resolution  the  Secretary-General  was 
acting  under  was  resolution  166,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  20,  1947.  General  Assembly,  Official 
Records . 2nd  Session,  121st  meeting  (November  20,  I'-J'iV),  p. 
lif^  59U.N.  Doc.  A/678,  p.  248. 
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The  Secretary-General  defended  successfully  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  a brief  discussion  of  the  financing 
question  at  the  General  Assembly  meeting  establishing  the 
position  of  Mediator.  The  point  was  raised  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Yugoslavia  that  a General  Assembly  rule  of 
procedure  required  all  resolutions  involving  expenditure  of 
funds  to  be  accompanied  by  a statement  of  the  budgetary 
implications  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary-General  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
(the  Fifth  Committee).  The  contention  was  brushed  aside  as 
inapplicable  to  the  situation.  The  Secretary-General  noted, 
first,  that  no  precise  figure  could  be  given  since  neither 
the  contemplated  sine  of  the  Mediator's  staff  nor  the 
duration  of  his  activities  was  clearly  known  and,  seoond, 
that  the  Secretary-General  had  authority  under  resolution 
166  to  provide  funds  for  the  Mediator  without  prior  reference 
to  the  Fifth  Committee. 1,0 

The  Secretary-General's  view  of  the  situation  seems 
realistic  in  retrospect.  The  innovating  nature  of  the 
mission  made  it  difficult  to  set  up  any  over-all  plans  with 
respect  to  expenditures  or  to  estimate  accurately  the  total 
costs.  In  May  the  Secretary-General  ventured  a tentative 
cost  estimate  of  5100,000  for  the  first  year;41  actual  costs 


t meeting  (nay  1 


e United  nations  exceeded  t 


e million  dollars.  In  a 
it  monetary  con- 
trols would  have  made  establishment  of  an  effective  mission 
far  more  complicated. 

The  Secretary-General  used  his  discretion  to  support 
generously  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation.  The  emphasis 
was  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Organisation,  rather  than 
on  narrow  budgetary  considerations.  The  Secretary-General 
reportedly  hesitated  to  respond  negatively  to  the  almost 
daily  requests  of  the  Mediator  for  fear  of  prejudicing  the 
truce  efforts.42  (It  might  be  noted  that  the  Secretary- 
General's  discretion  may,  thereby,  have  been  the  Mediator's 
in  fact.)  Commitments  were  made  with  little  consideration 
of  the  financial  implications.  For  example,  Ralph  Bunche 
indicated  that  as  far  as  he  could  remember  no  definite 
arrangements  regarding  the  final  apportionment  of  costs 
with  respect  t 
the  request  fo 

Despite  the  unexpectedly  high  expenditures  and  the 
experimental  quality  of  the  operation,  the  General  Assembly 
seemed  satisfied  in  the  fall  of  19^8  w 


n worked  out  fully  wl 


e activities  o 


“^General  Assembly,  Official  Records.  }rd  Session, 
h Committee,  158th  meeting  tnovember  fa,  1948),  p.  6>B 
^General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  3rd  Session, 
h Committee,  157th  meeting  (November  5,  1948),  pp. 


the  Mediator  and  the  Secretory-General.  Little  effort  was 
made  to  exert  tighter  controls  over  the  mission.  The 
budgetary  requests  evoked  few  comments  and  fewer  changes. 

The  request  for  supplementary  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  1948  operation  was  passed  with  only  a little  complaining 
about  being  asked  to  approve  a fait  accompli.  The  estimates 
for  1949  were  approved  as  modified  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
with  just  a few  critical  comments  about  the  high  costs. 

(The  Advisory  Committee  had  reduced  the  Secretary-General's 
estimates  from  84,092,000  to  85,330,000  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1949.)  The  8oviet  representative,  reiterating 
his  usual  criticism  of  UNTSO,  did  express  the  view  that  the 


narrow  geographic  base  of  the  organisation  was  prejudicial 
to  the  effective  control  of  expenditures.  This  narrow  base, 
in  his  opinion,  contributed  to  the  high  level  of  expendi- 
ture on  transport,  travel  expenses,  and  subsistence.  Ke 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  nations  providing  the  ob- 
servers should  shoulder  a part  of  the  cost  of  travel  and 
subsistence.44  A few  such  discordant  notes  notwithstanding, 
when  the  debate'  and  voting  were  concluded,  the  Palestine 
mission  had  won  a vote  of  confidence.  A precedent  had  been 
set  for  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary-General. 


44General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  3rd  Session, 
Committee,  158tb  meeting  ^Novemoer  b,  1948),  p.  657. 


financing 


In  should  be  noted  that  the 
well  have  raised  more  difficulties  if  the  United  Nations 
had,  in  fact,  underwritten  ell  tho  costs  or  the  operation. 
The  dollars  and  cents  expenditures  for  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  reflected  only  a fraction  of  the  total  cost. 

A large  shore  of  the  equipment  was  received  on  loan,  pri- 
marily from  the  United  States  and  tho  United  Kingdom,  the 
salaries  of  tho  observers  were  paid  by  the  seconding 
states,  and  miscellaneous  services  were  performed  for  the 
organization  free  of  charge  by  member  states,  particularly 
the  United  States.  Thus,  a few  states  bore  a relatively 
large  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  Truce  Organization. 

Material:  the  logistic  base. -The  logistios  problems 
confronting  those  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  UNTSO  were  formidable.  The  United  Nations  had 
little  experience  with  an  operation  of  such  magnitude. 

There  were  few  precedents  which  could  be  followed.  There 
was  little  or  no  equipment  on  hand.  Decisions  had  to  be 
made  about  almost  every  aspect  of  the  organization.  And 
it  was  necessary  to  do  more  than  make  decisions:  equipment, 
supplies,  men  had  to  be  acquired  and  transported  to  the  area 

The  nature  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization's 
assignment,  to  observe  and  report,  made  transportation  and 
communications  equipment  essential.  In  the  initial  stages 
of  the  operation  the  problem  of  getting  essential  equipment 


rapidly 


expedient;  of  borrow- 


ing. Thus,  for  the  First  Truce  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  eight  airplanes,  over  sixty  motor 
vehicles,  and  most  of  the  needed  communications  equipment. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  placed  three  destroyers  with 
their  crews  and  the  French  one  corvette  with  crew  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Mediator  for  observation  work.  The  United 
States  made  additional  vessels  available  for  special  acti- 
vities such  as  the  withdrawal  of  observers  at  the  end  of 
the  First  Truce  and  the  movement  of  equipment. ^ 

Despite  these  considerable  contributions,  the  Medi- 
ator found  the  amount  and  quality  of  equipment  available 
during  the  First  Truce  inadequate  for  an  effective  job  of 
truce  supervision. 

In  a report  to  the  Security  Council  Bernadotte  con- 
cluded that  all  aspects  of  truce  supervision  had  been 
hampered,  first,  by  a lack  of  communications  and,  second, 
by  inadequate  motor  transport  and  airplanes.  Since  com- 
mercial telecommunications  available  for  the  mission  were 
almost  non-existent,  reliance  for  communications  had  to  be 
placed  almost  entirely  on  used  British  and  American  field 
equipment  operated  by  slow  speed  radio  operators.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  even  limited  facilities  were  maintained 

ttiThe  Sew  York  Times.  July  9,  19*18,  and  U.N.  Doc. 
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in  Che  area.  The  consequent  deficiencies  in  communication 
caused  serious  delays,  often  prevented  the  maintenance  of 
security  of  operation,  and  hampered  exercise  of  operational 
control  of  observer  groups  along  fronts. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  transport  facilities 
was  little  better.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
vehicles  and  planes  available  left  much  to  be  desired.  At 
the  outset  of  the  truce  no  means  of  transport  were  avail- 
able, and  it  was  only  slowly  that  needed  items  were 
acquired.  Even  then  many  were  in  a bod  state  of  repair;  by 
the  end  of  the  First  Truce  some  50  per  cent  of  all  vehicles 
were  inoperative  because  of  lack  of  proper  maintenance 
facilities  and  spore  parts.  Performance  of  the  functions 
of  patrolling,  air  reconnaissance,  and  rapid  transport  of 
observers  to  the  scene  of  incidents  suffered  correspon- 
dingly. 

Only  in  the  field  of  naval  reconnaissance  did  the 
Mediator  find  the  facilities  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  task.  And  here  the  mission  was  handled,  not  by 
seconded  personnel  with  used  equipment,  but  by  the  regular 
crews  of  vessels  placed  at  the  service  of  the  United 
Rations  by  the  United  States  and  France.46 

During  the  Second  Truce  on  effort  was  made  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies.  More  equipment  was  acquired  and  a 

46U.S.  Doc.  S/1025,  p.  11. 


outright. 


Unite 


SO 


The  logistics  problems  of  the  operation  Cas  well  as 
the  total  costs)  were  undoubtedly  compounded  by  the  absence 


covering  a 150  mile  front  and  policing  coastlines, 
and  airfields,  and  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 


Truce.48 


resolutions  of  July  15  and  August  19  calling  on  all  con- 


peace-keeping  groups 


rested.  First,  the  status  or  the  observers  was  established 
not  by  negotiation  but  by  United  Nations  fiat.  Second,  the 
rights  and  privileges  specifically  guaranteed  the  observers 
wore  not  spelled  out  initially  in  any  formal  agreement  or 
official  document.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  first 
instructions  from  the  Mediator  to  the  observers  enunciated 
certain  basic  rights  the  observers  were  assumed  to  have. 
These  included  the  rights  to  access,  safe-conduct,  and  free 
movement. 

The  position  of  the  observers  in  Palestine  became  an 
issue  in  the  fall  of  19'I8  following  the  assassination  of 
Count  Bernadotte.  The  Acting  Mediator  pointed  to  "the  dis- 
turbing tendency  on  the  part  of  both  Arabs  and  Jews  to 
withhold  cooperation  from  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation 
and  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  effective  opera- 
tion."50 Accordingly,  he  requested  the  Security  Oouncil 
to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  obligations  and  liabilities 
of  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
sation. In  response  to  this  plea  and  to  a growing  number  of 
incidents  involving  the  observers,  the  Security  Oouncil 
soelled  out  the  duty  of  Governments  and  authorities  vis-a- 
vis  the  Truce  Organization  in  the  resolution  of  October  19, 

^U.N.  Doc.  S/92S,  p.  2. 
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movement.  As  long  os  the  parties  viewed  it  in  their  inter- 
est to  block  the  observers'  activity,  some  interferences 
seemed  bound  to  occur.  Thus,  the  real  improvement  in  the 


position  of  the  observers  come  later 
the  situation  generally  in  Palestine 
the  armistice  agreements. 


and  the  negotiation  of 


The  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Action 


The  role  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation 


stability  that  which  is  most  significant  about  any  peace- 
keeping group  is  what  it  actually  accomplishes  in  the  field — 
what  its  mission  is  and  how  well  it  fulfills  that  mission. 


by  the  Mediator  in  his  directives  to  the  men  in  the  field. 
He  was,  of  course,  guided  in  his  determination  of  functions 
by  the  major  terras  of  the  truce.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  observers,  as  laid  out  by  the  Mediator,  were  several, 
first,  the  primary  function  of  the  observers  was  to  super- 
vise observance  of  the  truce  terras  to  ensure  that  the  terms 
were  not  violated  and  that  neither  side  benefitted  during 
the  truce  by  increasing  its  strength.  In  this  connection 
they  were  to  reconnoiter  land,  sea,  and  air  for  incoming 


ships  and  planes  that  might  be  used  to  introduce  war  ma- 
terial and  fighting  personnel.  Socond,  they  were  to  observe 


investigate,  and  report  acts  contrary  to  the  letter  and 

serve  in  a watchdog  role  preventing  incidents  when  possible. 
In  this  connection,  they  were  to  try  to  eliminate  sources 
oi’  friction  between  conflicting  parties,  acting  when  the 
occasion  called  for  it  as  mediators  and  conciliators.  In 
addition,  they  were  empowered  to  order  a halt  to  action 
posing  a real  threat  to  the  truce, ^ although  they  had  no 
power  to  enforce  such  an  order. 

Organize t ion  for  action 

the  role  and  character  of  that  group.  Control  was  loose  as 
befits  a multi-national  organisation  in  which  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  rather  than  close  direction  are  re- 
quired. ^ The  basic  organisational  arrangements  of  the 
Truce  Organisation  in  the  field  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  Mediator  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  truce  super- 
vision mission.  However,  the  actual  working  direction  of 

Staff.  It  is  indicative  of  the  close  working  relationship 
between  the  Mediator  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  a Swedish 

Doc.  S/928. 
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officers  held  this  post  while  Bernadottte  was  Mediator  and 
that  when  Balph  Bunoho,  an  Amori can , became  Acting  Mediator, 
the  Senior  United  States  Observer  became  Chief  of  staff.  ^ 

The  Chief  of  Staff  was  responsible  for  the  assignment  and 
direction  of  the  observers  and  of  the  auxiliary  personnel, 
for  the  formulation  of  detailed  plans  for  land,  sea,  and 
air  observation,  and  for  the  definition  on  a map  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  respective  armed  forces  in  the  fighting  sectors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  truce.  Questions  of  principle  re- 
lating to  the  interpretation  of  the  truce  were  referred  to 
the  Mediator  for  decision.^ 

The  power  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  limited  by  the 
multi-national  character  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisa- 
tion. Although  the  mixed  teams  of  military  observers  and 
the  auxiliary  services  of  the  Organization  (motor  transport, 
aircraft  services,  naval  vessels,  and  radio  communications) 
were  directly  under  the  Chief  or  Staff,  the  senior  national 
observers  were  not.  Thus,  when  Brigadier-General  Riley  of 
the  United  States  was  Chief  or  Staff,  the  Senior  French  and 
Senior  Belgian  'observers  were  directly  under  the  Mediator. 
Moreover,  a special  institutional  device,  a Truce  Super- 
vision Board  composed  of  the  Senior  Belgian,  French,  and 


-"The  significance  of  this ^change ^in 
his  study  of  the  truce.  See  Leonard,  op.  c 
5%.H.  Doc.  S/928,  p.  6. 


; by  Leonard  in 
.,  P.  703. 


American  Observers,  a political  advisor,  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  was  built  into  the  structure  of  the  Organisation  in 
the  Second  Truce  to  channel  advice  on  the  administration  of 

The  observers  were  divided  into  mixed  teams,  each  of 
which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  senior  observer  for  the 
particular  area.  The  responsibilities  of  the  commanding 
officer  were  many  and  varied.  They  included  securing  de- 
tailed information  about  the  Israeli  or  Arab  army  or  army 
group  to  which  he  was  assigned;  assigning  the  observers  to 
various  units  and  important  bridges,  airfields,  etc.;  sup- 

instructions  geared  to  local  requirements;  and  taking  de- 
cisions within  his  competence  on  questions  referred  to  him 

Truce  Supervision  Headquarters.^ 

Working  with  the  observer  groups,  though  completely 
outside  the  formal  structure  of  the  Organisation,  were  the 
liaison  officers.  These  officers  were  assigned  by  the  Arab 
and  Israeli  Army  Commands  to  the  observers  to  aid  and  pro- 
tect them  in  their  mission.  They  performed  a variety  of 
duties  for  the  observers:  interpreting  for  them,  removing 
obstacles  from  their  path,  sometimes  protecting  them. 
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The  observers  were  deployed  somewhat  differently 
during  the  First  and  Second  Truces.  During  the  First  Truoe 


five 


country  had 


been  divided.  Headquarters  and  observation  posts  were 
located  in  each.  Sesponsibility  for  commanding  the  sectors 


During  the  Second  Truce  assignment  was  on  a functional 


5SU.S.  Doc.  S/1025,  p.  7. 


assigned  to  each  Arab  and  Israeli  Army  Group. 
There  was  also  one  group  of  observers  for  the  coast,  one  f< 
the  control  of  convoys  between  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  and 
one  for  the  airfields.^  Deployment  of  the  observers  was 
flexible  throughout,  however,  and  they  were  moved  to  the 

The  shift  in  deployment  practioe  in  the  Second  Truci 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  observe  both 
armies  in  oombat,  the  better  to  detect  violations  of  the 
truce  and  to  investigate  complaints.  Although  in  theory 
the  truce  area  included  not  only  Palestine  but  the  seven 
Arab  states  involved  in  the  conflict,  in  practice  most  of 
the  observers  were  located  in  the  Palestine  area  in  view  o. 
the  concentration  of  hostilities  t 
of  observers.  Obviously  more  observers  could 
■core  thorough  3ob  of  surveillance. 

The  organisation  of  the  observers  may  n 
the  most  efficient  when  evaluated  o 
tion  of  responsibility.  It  seemed,  however, 
situation  i: 


a limited  number 


s of  concentra- 


^7 


ivuya:  35  supervising  airports  in  Middle  Eastern 
;s;  22  supervising  coasts  and  seaports-,  113  assigned 
o ground  control;  and  40  stationed  at  headquarters.  The 
ew  York  Times.  August  23,  1948. 


siderable  discretion  to  those  i 


The  functioning  o 


e observers 


In  supervising  the  truce  and  preventing  advantage 
accruing  to  either  side,  the  observers'  functions  centered 
around  two  sorts  of  activities.  First,  they  dealt  with 
violence  and  threats  of  violence.  They  observed  (if 
possible),  investigated,  and  reported  on  outbreaks  and 
complaints  of  outbreaks  of  fighting.  Fighting  could  vary 
in  its  dimensions  from  isolated  sniper  fire  to  attacks  on 
convoys  or  even  villages.  It  was  the  observers'  responsi- 
bility to  impress  on  the  involved  parties  the  seriousness 
of  truce  violation.  In  the  less  important  situations  the 
observers  often  settled  the  matter  in  the  field  themselves. 
In  addition  to  dealing  with  actual  truoe  violations,  the 

the  violations  to  a minimum.  To  this  end,  they  negotiated 
no-man's  lands,  established  provisional  armistice  lines, 
arranged  harvesting  agreements. 

The  second  area  of  observer  activity  was  that  of 
ensuring  the  fairness  of  the  truce.  The  observers  had  the 
responsibility  of  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  military 
goods  and  personnel  were  not  introduced  into  any  of  the 


belligerent  nations  during  the 
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what  necessary  supplies  reached  isolated  settlements.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  influx  of  material  the  observers 
checked  on  incoming  goods  at  the  main  ports  and  airfields. 
Preventing  the  augmentation  of  the  forces  of  either  side  by 
men  of  military  age  posed  more  problems.  During  the  First 
Truce  all  men  of  military  age  coming  into  Palestine  were 
placed  in  camps.  During  the  Second  Truce  such  persons  were 
checked  on  periodically  to  ensure  that  they  were  not  in 
military  training.^  To  ensure  that  essential  supplies  were 
delivered  to  Jerusalem  and  to  remote  outposts  the  observers 
engaged  in  convoy  escort  duty. 

The  observers  in  Palestine  found  their  work  compli- 
cated by  the  belligerency  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  A 


truce  organization  is  t 
enforce  the  decisions  r 
the  parties  involved  mt 
operate  either  because 

cooperate.  Thus,  the  1 


s unarmed; 


de.  If  its  will  is  to  be  executed, 
t oooperate  with  it.  They  may  co- 
t is  to  Uheir  positive  advantage  to 
nd  it  too  disadvantageous  not  to 


he  kind  of  relationship  the 
has  with  those  it  supervises  and  the  ki: 
i from  its  parent  body  (which  may  have  t 

In  Palestine  relations  between  the  truo 


f backing 
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the  parties  ia  Palestine  and  the  feeling  by  one  or  both  that 
the  truce  was  beneficial  to  the  other  meant  that  the  truce 
was  maintained  only  with  difficulty,  with  many  incidents, 
and  with  considerable  bitterness. 

As  the  truce  lengthened,  the  situation  became  more 
serious.  The  long  truce  brought  with  it  the  strains  of 
accumulated  irritations  from  daily  incidents,  war  nerves, 
and  the  economic  burden  of  maintaining  large  armies.  By  the 
fall  of  1948  these  strains  were  expressed  in  the  increasingly 
uncooperative  and  hostile  attitude  by  the  belligerents,  and 
particularly  by  the  Israelis,  toward  the  observers.  Acting 
Mediator  Bunche  said  in  this  respect  that  a serious  situation 
existed  with  regard  to  the  "authority,  prestige  and  even 
safety  of  personnel  engaged  in  truce  work."®*'  All  sorts  of 
interferences  were  made  with  the  logitimate  activities  of 


the  observers , ranging  from  refusal  of  access  to  certain 
ports  and  strategic  areas  to  burdensome  requirements  on  the 
movements  of  the  observers. 

The  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  needed  strong 
backing  from  the  United  Rations  in  view  of  the  unfavorable 
situation  in  Palestine — what  they  received  much  of  the  time 
was  lukewarm  support.  The  support  reflected  the  political 
atmosphere  in  the  United  Rations  in  respect  to  the  Palestine 
situation — an  atmosphere  which  might  be  defined  as  one  in 


October  2,  1948. 
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which  the  Palestine  problem  was  considered  "too  hot  to 
handle. 11  Pew,  i f any,  states  wanted  to  take  action  on  the 
problem  which  would  be  likely  to  alienate  Jews  or  Arabs, 
nonetheless,  there  was  concern  to  keep  the  truce  intaot 
until  a way  out  of  the  impasse  could  be  found. 

As  a consequence  of  the  desire  to  keep  the  truce 
alive,  support  was  extended  to  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
sation by  the  Security  Council  at  several  critical  points 
in  the  life  of  that  Organisation.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  First  Truce  the  Security  Council  took  a strong  stand  to 
obtain  agreement  by  the  parties  involved  to  the  Second  Truce. 
In  the  July  15  Security  Council  resolution  which  provided 
the  basis  for  the  Second  Truce,  the  Security  Council  invoked 
Articles  59  and  40  of  the  Charter  in  ordering  governments 
and  authorities  to  desist  from  further  military  action.  The 
declaration  that  failure  to  comply  would  bring  consideration 
oy  the  Security  Council  of  further  action  under  Chapter  VIX 
placed  an  implied  sanction  behind  the  order. 

A most  significant  example  of  Security  Council  bul- 
warking of  the  observers'  position  came  in  October,  19*8. 

The  situation  in  Palestine  was  fast  deteriorating.  Heavy 
fighting  had  broken  out,  first  in  Southern  Palestine,  then 

Staff  and  the  Mediator  were  ignored.  The  Security  Council 
then  intervened.  At  the  urging  of  the  Mediator,  the  Council 


called,  by  unanimous  vote,  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in 
Palestine.®2  It  is  true  that  a part  of  the  force  of  this 
action  was  blunted  by  a certain  vagueness  in  the  resolution. 
She  resolution  did  not  order,  but  merely  called  for  a cease- 
fire. It  did  not  include  an  effective  cease-fire  date  nor 
specific  provisions  for  enforcing  the  cease-fire.  let,  in 
November,  following  the  elections  in  the  United  States,  the 
Council  moved  still  more  positively  to  bring  an  end  to 
hostilities  by  instructing  the  Mediator  to  arrange  for  an 
armistice. 

Thus,  the  parent  body  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  gave  the  Organization  essential  support.  The 
Council  helped  prevent  the  failure  of  the  truce  supervision 
mission  even  though  they  denied  the  Organization  all  the 
power  it  might,  in  theory,  have  had  to  execute  its  mandate. 


The  United  Sations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
was  significant  not  only  because  of  its  role  in  preserving 
a condition  of  relative  non-fighting  while  an  armistice  was 
sought  and  instituted,  but  also  because  it  set  a pattern 
for  United  Nations  peace-keeping  activities.  The  Truce 
Organization  itself,  in  somewhat  modified  and  reduced  form, 


"Security  Council,  Official  Records.  Jrd  Year,  367th 
(October  19,  1998),  p.  38. 


help  preserve  the 


armistice.  The  initial  organisation  and  its  successor  have 


provided  experience,  precedents,  and  personnel  t 


eased  the  establishment  of  succeeding  missions. 

She  experience  with  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation 
contributes  to  our  understanding,  as  well,  of  the  factors 
which  are  important,  first,  to  stimulating  creation  of  a 

The  creation  of  UNTSO  waB  in  many  ways  a minimal 
response  by  the  United  Nations  to  a crisis  situation.  Three 
factors  seem  to  be  of  particular  significance  in  the  origins 
of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization.  First,  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  peace  was  presented  when  full-scale  war  broke 
out  in  Palestine  in  mid-Kay,  19'i8,  with  Israel’s  proclama- 
tion of  independent  status  and  the  consequent  Arab  invasion. 
Second,  the  United  Nations  had  clear  responsibility  for  the 
Palestine  situation.  It  had  taken  jurisdiction  from 
Britain;  it  had  been  seeking  an  acceptable  solution  for  the 
future  of  Palestine  for  more  than  a year.  Third,  the  United 
Nations  had  direct  involvement  as  well  as  some  precedents 
to  follow  in  Palestine  through  the  actions  of  the  Truoe 

Crisis,  responsibility,  and  involvement  led  to  United  Nations 
action — not  the  boldest  nor  most  dramatic  aotion  possible, 
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but  “bet  strongest  action  acceptable  to  the  cautious  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

A seoood  question  which  is  of  major  concern  relates 
to  the  capability  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  to 
fulfill  its  mandate.  Was  the  Organisation  equipped  to 
maintain  peaceful  conditions  in  Palestine? 

The  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  represents  a 
classic  example  of  the  organisation  that  grows  in  response 
to  challenge.  Not  only  the  emergence,  but  also  the  de- 
velopment, of  the  Organisation  was  a product  of  the 
situation  and  its  necessities.  There  was  little  discussion 
of  what  BNTSO  should  be  at  the  time  it  was  established, 

in  character.  Starting  modestly,  the  Organisation  expanded 
in  site  and  scope  of  activities  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Expansion  to  meet  new  challenges  was  possible  because 
strong  leadership  in  the  shaping  of  the  Truce  Organisation 
came  from  the  Mediator,  supported  by  the  Secretary-General. 
The  political  mileau  in  which  the  Truce  Organisation 
functioned  was  such  that  the  Mediator  had  freedom  in  shaping 
and  guiding  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  as  long  as  he 
did  not  go  too  far.  The  Palestine  issue  was  explosive  and 
difficult  and  most  of  the  representatives  were  willing,  and 
perhaps  believed  it  administratively  necessary,  to  delegate 
responsibility  in  the  matter  to  a subordinate  unit. 


explosiveness  of  the  Palestine  question 


also  limited  the  Mediator's  freedom  in  strengthening  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organisation.  The  Security  Council  and 
the  participating  delegations  checked  his  more  controversial 
or  ambitious  plans.  Thus,  when  the  Mediator  suggested  the 

states  for  UNTSO,  the  suggestion  was  gently  vetoed  in  favor 


of  more  limited  participation  by  the  members  of  the  Truce 
Commission:  when  the  Mediator  tried  to  include  a small 
armed  force  in  the  operation,  the  powers  above  balked. 

This  was  more  ambitious — perhaps  more  risky — than  they 
wanted.  In  addition,  support  for  the  mission  tended  to  be 
bland  and  passive.  Members  of  the  United  Nations  were 
cautious  about  over-involvement  in  the  volatile  Palestine 
situation.  Nonetheless,  at  critical  junctures  in  the  life 
of  the  Truoe  Supervision  Organisation,  the  Security  Council 
tendered  the  support  necessary  to  keep  the  mission  alive. 

Selated  to  the  question  of  the  capabilities  of  the 


Truce  Organisation  is  that  of  its  actual  suooess  or  failure 
in  fulfilling  its  mission.  The  evidenoe  is  mixed  and  the 
answer  depends  at  least  in  part  on  how  one  interprets  the 

port  on  the  truce — were  they  to  prevent  major  truce  viola- 


inviolate? 


L the  extent  of  this  violation  vary.  Thi 
; to  the  General  Assembly  stated,  "Un- 
ipervision  could  have  been  maintained  in 
la  two  opposing  forces  did ’in  fact  manag 
clandestine  i 


to  obtain  war  materials  by 
would  have  been  so  limited 
difference  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Doc,  A/643,  p.  3d.  In  the  some  vein  Paul  M 
that  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  kne 
clandestine  entry  of  arms  was  occurring,  bu 
only  contain  it  in  reasonable  limits.  See 
a.  7S.  A more  critical  view  of  the  truce  v 
sented  by  Edgar  O'Ballance  in  his  study  of 
war.  Ee  contends  that  the  truce  periods,  am* 
the  Sirst  Truce  period,  were  used  by  both  siae 


Si 

particularly 


s:S; 
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Sonetheless,  • 
maintain  the  trace  m< 

while  negotiations  fi 


a Truce  Supervision  Organization  di 
3 or  less  intact  for  over  a year, 
an  armistice  were  undertaken  and 


successfully  completed.  Few  would  deny  that  the  situation 
was  not  improved  hy  the  observers.  By  concrete  action — in- 
vestigating, patrolling,  negotiating — they  reduced  tensions, 
helping  to  keep  the  situation  below  the  boiling  point  most 
of  the  time.  And,  perhaps  even  more  important,  by  their 
very  presence  the  observers  served  to  symbolise  the  United 
Stations  concern  that  the  truce  should  not  be  violated.  In 


rds  of  Count  Bernodotte,  "The  value  of  the  operation 
be  found  mainly  in  the  moral  and  psychological  effect, 
the  restraining  influences  that  the  mere  presence 
observers  in  Palestine  would  have  on  the  opposing 
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2 UNITED  NATIONS  OBSERVATION  Gl 


Organization  had  been  a new  and  unique  experiment,  coming 
into  being  and  functioning  in  uncharted  areas;  in  contrast, 
UNOGHi  had  the  experience  of  several  United  Nations 
endeavors  on  which  to  build.  UNOGH.  was  affected  not  only 


and  of  the  United  Nations  Smergenoy  Force.  Thus,  UNOGIL 
represented  an  advanced  application  of  the  non-fighting 


by  years  and  precodents  out  also  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  over  time  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  of  these  changes  related  to 
membership  in  the  Organisation.  Prior  to  1955  few  new 
members  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  because  of  an 
Last-West  deadlock  on  the  entry  of  new  states.  In  1955  a 
package  deal  involving  the  entry  of  sixteen  new  members 
broke  the  deadlock.  The  reopening  of  the  doors  of  the 
United  Nations  combined  with  the  emergence  of  a number  of 
new  states  into  the  world  community  meant  that  not  only 
was  the  total  number  of  states  in  the  United  Nations  in- 
creased but  also  that  the  character  of  the  membership 
changed.  The  patterns  of  interest  and  influence  within  the 
world  organization  were  correspondingly  modified.  The  in- 

Afro-Asians  climbed.  With  the  new  Afro-Asian  states  came 
an  intensified  interest  in  and  sensitivity  to  questions  of 
colonialism,  imperialism,  and  under-developed  areas.  This 
then  constituted  one  significant  cluster  of  changes  that 
differentiate  the  period  of  the  Palestine  and  Lebanon 
organisations. 

A second  relevant  development  in  the  ten  years  was 
the  growth  in  importance  of  the  office  of  Secretary-General. 
Trygve  Lie,  the  first  Secretary-General,  had  believed  in  an 


Although 


Haamar  sk  J old 1 s style  as  Secretary-General  differed  from 
lie's,  Hammarskjold  shared  lie’s  faith  in  the  importance 

of  the  lebasese  crisis  the  development  of  the  offioe  of  the 


philosophy  of  the  Charter  that  the  Secretary-General  should 


provide  for  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and  security."^ 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  while  WJOGIL  was 
influenced  by  DS2S0  precedents  and  by  the  similarity  in 
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settlement.  In  the  study  of  UNOGXL  the  same  elements  which 
were  considered  with  respect  to  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organisation  in  Palestine  ore  isolated  for  analysis  in 

chapter  is  divided  into  three  main  sections.  The  first  deals 
with  the  creation  of  UNOGIL,  focusing  on  the  situation  which 
Drought  it  into  being  and  upon  the  political  aspects  of  its 
establishment  and  maintenance.  The  second  part  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  group,  emphasising  the  role  of 
the  Secretary-General  in  its  molding.  The  third  section  is 
concerned  with  functioning  of  the  unit  in  the  field. 

Conditions  for  Creation  of  UHOOIL 
The  crisis  area:  internal  conditions  in  Lebanon 

A starting  point  for  consideration  of  the  Observation 
Group  in  Lebanon  is  the  situation  which  called  the  group 

The  immediate  cause  for  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Rations  Observation  Group  was  the  outbreak  of  a small 
scale  civil  war  in  Lebanon  in  Hay,  1958-  Lebanon  brought 
the  question  before  the  Security  Counoil  in  a complaint 

vention  of  the  United  Arab  Bepublic  in  the  internal  affairs 
and  contending  that  its  continuance  would 


of  Lebanon 


aly  betue 


government  and  an  appealing 


casts  from  outside  against  the 
movement  to  Arab  unit? — the  result  is  tension. 

In  Kay,  1958,  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  took  an  ugly 
turn.  The  assassination  of  an  opposition  journalist  con- 
verted the  potential  violence  into  civil  war.  The  war  was 
notable,  however,  for  its  moderation.  There  were  few 
casualties.  The  army  under  General  Fuad  Chehab,  a moderate, 
acted  more  as  an  umpire  than  as  a government  agent  in  war. 
(The  General  felt  that  the  army  should  not  get  involved  in 
disputes  between  politicians,  lest  it  to  be  rent  with 
factionalism.)  Moderate  or  not,  fighting  was  underway  and 
outside  powers  were  at  least  indirectly  involved.  At  this 
point  the  question  was  brought  before  the  Security  Council. 
The  United  Nations  involvement 

The  United  Nations  had  no  direct  involvement  in  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  prior  to  that  country's  complaint  to 
the  Security  Council  in  May,  1958.  Thus,  the  United  Nations 
did  not  bear  the  special  responsibility  in  this  situation 
that  it  seemed  to  in  the  Palestine  and  Suez  crises.  In  the 
latter  oases  the  United  Nations  had  had  the  questions  at 
issue  under  prior  consideration— the  failure  to  devise  any 
solution  seemed  to  carry  with  it  at  least  a moral  commitment 
to  halt  the  overt  violence  which  emerged.  Such  a commitment 
was  not  present  in  the  Lebanese  situation. 


situation  in  Lebanon  pose 


lenge  to  tbe  United  Nations  when  measured  by  tbe  criteria 
of  a threat  to  international  pence  and  security.  In  tbe 
Palestine  and  Suez  cases  open  fighting  was  occurring  between 
the  armies  of  the  states  involved  at  the  time  the  United 
Nations  intervened.  Although  the  locus  of  aggression  might 
he  ambiguous,  the  threat  to  international  peace  and  security 
seemed  clear.  In  contrast,  tbe  immediate  crisis  in  Lebanon 
was  primarily  internal.  Real  questions  could  be  raised  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  internal  crisis  could,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  attributed  to  international  factors  and,  on  the 
other,  affect  international  peace. 


The  precedents  for  peace-keeping 

At  the  time  of  the  Lebanese  crisis  the  United  Nations 
had  had  experience  with  two  important  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions in  the  Middle  East.  It  maintained  a nucleus  of 
observers  in  Palestine  and  a substantial  force  in  the  Suez 
area.  The  technique  of  peace-keeping  was  familiar  and 
usable.  Some  personnel  and  equipment  were  in  a position  to 
be  transferred  into  Lebanon.  Successful  past  experience  in 
peace-keeping  made  it  easier  presumably,  from  practical  and 
psychological  standpoints,  to  establish  a new  United  Nations 
presence. 


ana  readiness  to  establish  new  groups.  Successful  experi- 
ence would  tend  to  contribute  to  United  nations  willingness 


judgment  on  the  validity  of  the  Lebanese  charges.  Drawing 
on  past  experience,  the  Council  responded  to  Lebanon's  plea 


consequent  willingness  to  use 


growing  famili- 
the  United 


She  Security  Council  met  on  the  initial  Lebanese 
complaint  from  June  6 to  June  11. 4 At  the  June  6 Security 


-ha  representative  of  Lebanon  presented  his  country's 
esse  forcefully,  citing  evidence  to  support  the  charges  made, 
‘-he  delegate  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  responded  to  the 
Lebanese  charges  by  denying  any  intervention  in  Lebanese 
affairs  or  any  desire  to  undermine  Lebanese  independence. 

In  his  view  Lebanon  was  merely  trying  to  give  an  inter- 
national cast  to  essentially  domestic  difficulties.® 

-he  situation  was  complicated  by  the  apparent  in- 
fection of  the  dimension  of  East-West  rivalry  into  it.  The 
immediate  responses  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  issues  seemed  more  a consequence  of  cold  war 
rivalries  and  alliances  than  of  the  Security  Council  argu- 
ments. The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
suspicious  of  President  Nasser's  intentions  and  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union,  unequivocally  supported  Lebanon's 
charges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  delegate  indicated, 
first,  that  Lebanon  had  not  proved  its  charges  against  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  his  estimation;  and  second,  that  he 
considered  such  charges  merely  an  excuse  to  call  in  foreign 
troops  (that  is.  United  States  troops)  to  put  down  a domestic 
rebellion.^  (The  latter  charge  was  a reflection  of  wide- 
spread reports  that  Lebanon  was  considering  asking  United 

“Security  Council,  Official  Records.  15th  Year, 

825rd  meeting  (June  6,  I95UJ,  p.  23. 

^Security  Council,  Official  Records,  13tb  Year, 
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States  military  aid  under  the  Eisenhower  Dootrine  to  cope 

stilled  hy  statements  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  would  honor  its 
commitments  in  Lebanon.) 

Standing  between  the  states  supporting  Lebanon's 
complaint  and  receptive  to  sending  a peace  force  on  the 
scale  of  UU3?  into  the  area  (the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Iraq)  and  the  states  rejecting  Lebanon's 
charges,  was  a third  group  of  states  whose  representatives 
either  did  not  commit  themselves  on  the  issues  or  expressed 
difficulty  in  determining  the  facts  in  the  situation.  Out 
of  this  group,  which  included  Sweden,  Japan,  and  Panama, 
came  leadership  for  Council  action. 

A resolution  proposing  that  an  observation  group  be 
set  up  to  ensure  against  illegal  infiltration  of  arms  and 

by  the  representative  of  Sweden.  (It  is  not  entirely  clear 
where  the  Initial  push  for  the  observation  group  began. 

Some  attribute  the  origins  of  the  resolution  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  suggesting  that  at  a minimum  there  was  collaboration 
between  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  and  the  Swedish 
representative  in  drawing  up  the  resolution.)^*0 


“^diehard  Miller,  Dap:  Hammarskiola  and  Crisis  Diplomacy 
(Hew  York:  Oceana  Publications,  Inc.,  lVdl J , p.  iby. 


8 So 
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with  Ui'GGIL.  So  question  was  raised  as  to  the  Security 
Council's  competence  to  send  an  observation  group  into 
Lebanon.  However,  neither  the  June  11  resolution  nor  the 
sponsor  of  that  resolution  indicated  the  specific  authority- 
under  which  the  Council  was  acting  in  creating  the  Observa- 
tion Croup. 

In  the  debate  on  the  establishment  of  the  Observation 
Group  several  interpretations  of  the  legal  foundations  of 
that  Group  were  set  forth.  The  delegate  of  Panama  stressed 
that  the  basis  for  Security  Council  action  rested  in  Article 
29,  which  gives  the  Security  Council  authority  to  "establish 
such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  its  functions, " and  not  in  Article  3**-,  which  allows 
creation  of  an  Instrument  for  investigatory  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, in  his  view  the  observers  should  confine  their 
activities  to  observation  alone;  they  had  no  authority  either 
to  investigate  or  recommend. ^ In  contrast,  the  Swedish 
representative  contended,  without  citing  specific  Charter 
provisions,  that  the  Council  had  authority  to  arrange  to 
observe  or  to  investigate  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation 
and  perhaps  Incidentally  to  contribute  to  a lessening  of 
tension. ^ The  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 


1 ’Security  Council,  Official  Hecords,  13th  Year, 
- 82dth  meeting  (June  10,  19'5'iO",_pT'23; 
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United  Kingdom  apparently  had  the  broadest  view  of  the  legal 
base  of  the  observers'  powers.  Both  indicated  that  the 
"Essentials  of  Peace"  resolution,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1949, W calling  on  members  "to  refrain  from  any 
threats  or  acts,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the 
freedom,  independence  and  integrity  of  any  State,  or  at 
fomenting  civil  strife  and  subverting  the  will  of  the  people 
in  any  State,"  supplemented  tho  Charter  authority  of  the 
Council  and  supported  an  active  role  by  the  Security  Council 
and  its  agent  in  the  Lebanese  situation.1® 

Thus,  the  ambiguity  of  the  Group's  legal  foundations 
allowed  for  flexibility  and  variation  in  determination  not 
only  of  the  precise  Charter  provisions  the  observers  were 
acting  under  but,  more  important,  of  the  powers  they  had  at 
their  disposal. 


The  June  11  resolution  provided  in  broad  terms  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Observation  Group  and  defined 
loosely  the  functions  of  the  Group.  Neither  the  resolution 

“^General  Assembly  resolution  290  (IT). 

^The  United  Kingdom  representative  also  cited  reso- 
lution 111  (II),  adopted  unanimously  at  the  Second  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  being  relevant  to  the  question 
at  issue.  Security  Council,  Official  Records.  15th  fear, 
624th  meeting  (June  11,  1956) , p.  >2. 


apaoying 


is“ 


with- 


rola  in  Lebanon  was  triggered  by  the  arrival  of  15,000 


of  President  Camille  Ohamoun  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
preserving  Lebanon's  independence  and  inte 


egrity.  (The 


July 


aighboring 


had  resulted  in  the  bloody  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 

being  provided  by  the  United  nations  was  inadequate  to  the 
situation.  Thus,  the  key  issue  before  both  the  Security 

Observation  Group  should  be  retained  as  the  United  nations 
presence  or  whether  it  should  be  supplemented  or  supplanted 

The  Security  Council  met  from  July  16  to  July  25  on 


however,  of  thinking  about  the  Observation  Group  and  support 


The  Swedish  representative,  who  had  proposed  the  Observation 
Group  initially,  suggested  a suspension  of  all  observer 
activities  beoause  of  the  presence  of  United  States  marines. 

side  by 


iliillSilli, 

■«L  aisfg^hgrir"-' i5,h  “■ 
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In  practice  if  not  in  theory  the  Security  Council 
action  in  July  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  the  initial 
mandate. 


The  issue  of  the  United  Nations  role  in  Lebanon  was 
re-opened  in  the  Third  Emergency  Special  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  from  August  8 to  21,  1958.  The  session 
was  convened  by  the  Security  Council  under  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace"  resolution.  Again,  no  basic  changes  were  made  in  the 
United  Nations  role  in  Lebanon. 

Action  took  place  during  the  General  Assembly  session 
at  two  levels:  that  of  general  debate  in  the  Assembly  and  of 
intensive  behind-the-scenes  negotiations.  Broad  programs 
for  the  alleviation  of  tensions  in  the  Kiddle  Bast  were  put 
forward  in  the  general  debate  by  both  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Concern  among  the 


problems,  however,  but  oi 
troops  in  the  region  and 
bring  their  withdrawal, 
police  force  to.  Lebanon  w 
negotiations  centered  on 
aeens  of  bringing  about  t 


e focused  not  on  the  deep-rooted 
he  presence  of  United  States 
e action  which  might  be  taken  to 
Although  the  issue  of  sending  a 
s alive  publicly,  in  fact,  private 
he  Observation  Group  and  on  the 
e withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops. 
Negotiations  for  a resolution  to  achieve  this  end  bogged 
down  on  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  some  Afro-Asian 
states  to  condemn  the  United  States  presence  in  Lebanon. 
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Leadership  of  PSOGIL 
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Group.  Although  he  operated  within  the  framework  of  Se- 
curity Council  and  General  Assembly  resolutions*  the 
Secretary-General  made  the  crucial  decisions  with  regard  to 
the  Group.  As  the  Mediator  had  been  given  great  leeway  with 
UKTSO  in  Palestine,  so  also  was  the  Secretary-General  left 
wide  discretion  in  shaping  UNOGIL.  It  was  the  Secretary- 
General  who  determined  the  size,  character,  and  mission  of 
the  observers. 

Eammarskjold  moved  in  several  directions  in  bringing 
UNOGIL  into  being.  His  first  action,  a preparatory  step, 
was  to  arrange  with  Lieutenant-General  E.L.M.  Bums,  Chief 
of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  to 
secure  a small  number  of  military  observers  who  could  be 
sent  immediately  to  Beirut.^®  It  was  a great  aid  to  the 
organization  of  the  Lebanese  mission  to  have  at  least  a few 
experienced  observers  readily  available.  The  observers  were 
able  to  make  the  United  Nations  presence  felt  at  once  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  assess  for  the  Secretary-General  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  these  experienced  observers,  the  Secretary-General 

a°The  first  five  observers  arrived  June  12;  the  second 
five  on  the  15th;  and  five  more  a few  days  later.  These 
observers  were  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  tf.M. 
Brown  of  New  Zealand,  who  served  as  senior  observer  for  the 
duration  of  the  mission. 


an  estimated  100  observers  would  be  needed.  Fourteen  nations 
were  requested  to  provide  these  observers. 

The  second  direction  in  which  BammarsRjold  moved  was 
to  set  up  a oontrol  structure  for  the  Observation  Group. 

She  resolution  authorising  the  Group  did  not  indicate  what 
sort  of  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  leadership  of 
the  organisation;  apparently  it  was  to  be  the  Secretary- 
General's  responsibility.  The  Secretary-General  set  up  a 
three-man  observation  group  and  appointed  the  members  of  it. 
Although  a three-man  group  had  been  used  before,  for  example, 
in  connection  with  the  Indonesian  question,  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Lebanese 
group  and  most  earlier  ones.  The  previous  commissions  had 
been  created  and  their  members  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly;  they  were  thereby  directly 
responsible  to  the  parent  body.  In  the  case  of  UNCGIL  the 
three-man  observation  group  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  was  thereby  responsible  to  him  rather 
than  to  the  Security  Council  directly.  Those  selected  by 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  observation  group  were  Galo 
Plaza  of  Ecuador,  elected  chairman  by  his  colleagues; 
Rajeshwar  Dayal  of  India;  and  Major-General  Odd  Bull  of 
Norway.  The  appointees  represented  geographically  three 
major  contributing  areas  to  peace-keeping  groups.  Bull, 
who  was  Air  Commander  of  the  Norwegian  Royal  Air  Force,  was 


designated  executive  officer  in  charge  of  observers  by  the 
Secretary-General.  The  three  appointees  were  instructed  to 
go  immediately  to  Beirut.  There  the  first  meeting  of  the 
group  was  held  on  June  19  with  the  Secretary-General  present 
to  provide  a liaison  with  the  Secretariat  and  generally  to 
get  the  operation  under  way. 

Thus,  less  than  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
June  11  resolution,  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  a full- 
fledged  operational  observation  group  into  being  had  been 
taken,  while  a rudimentary  group  had  been  functioning  for 
nearly  a week.  This  speed  contrasts  with  the  time  taken  to 
get  the  United  Nations  Truee  Supervision  Organization  under- 
way in  19h8  and  suggests  the  usefulness  of  experience  and 
precedents  in  the  early  stages  of  a peace-keeping  operation. 

The  Secretary-General  played  an  important  role  not 
only  in  the  initiation  of  the  Observation  Group,  but  also 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Group  during  its  existence.  He 
seems  to  have  been  far  more  important  than  the  three-man 
observation  group  in  providing  leadership.  It  was  he  who 
made  the  important  decisions  on  the  composition,  financing, 
and  range  of  activities  of  the  observers. 

One  of  the  perennial  problems  arising  out  of  the 
Secretary-General's  strong  leadership  and  wide  discretion 
in  peace-keeping  operations  is  that  of  United  Nations  con- 
over  the  Secretary-General  (or  over  any  other 


responsible 
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executive  agent,  for  example,  the  Mediator  in  Palestine). 

It  has  been  difficult  to  reconcile  the  need  for  discretion 
by  the  executive  with  the  need  for  ultimate  control  by  the 
political  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  Lebanese 
case,  as  in  others,  the  Security  Council  and  the  Assembly 
tended  virtually  to  abdicate  their  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Secretary-General. 


Ihe  Secretary-General's  power  to  create  and  mold  a 
peace-keeping  group  is,  of  course,  never  unlimited  even 
when  the  formal  controls  of  the  Council  are  very  loose.  In 
the  case  of  the  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon  there  were  at 
least  three  sorts  of  restraints  on  Hammarskjjold.  One  of 
these,  the  Advisory  Group,  has  considerable  potential  for 
development  as  an  effective  instrument  of  over-all  guidance. 

Pirst,  the  Secretary-General  operated  within  the 
framework  of  precedents  set  during  the  lifetime  of  the 


United  Nations  with  respect  to  similar  types  of  organisa- 
tions. He  did  not  create  the  Observation  Group  in  a void. 
Ihe  precedents  established  and  the  experience  gained  in 
setting  up  truce  organisations  in  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  and 

fluenced  many  of  the  decisions  which  Bammarskjold  had  to 


make  with  respect  to  the  group  in  Lebanon — decisions,  for 
example,  on  the  composition  of  the  group,  on  its  relations 


authority. 
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Second,  in  malting  his  decisions  the  Secretary-General 
had  a number  of  sources  of  advice,  both  technical  and  poli- 
tical, upon  which  to  draw.  The  observers  themselves, 
particularly  the  experienced  observers  borrowed  from  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organisation  in  Palestine,  channeled  to 

that  influenced  the  shaping  of  the  organisation.  In  a sense 

region  at  crucial  times  of  close  Secretariat  advisers  Ralph 
Blanche  and  Andrew  Cordier  suggests  an  important  role  for 
them  in  the  evolution  of  the  Observation  Group . " Finally, 
the  Secratary-General  consulted  actively  if  informally  with 
the  national  delegations.  Consultations  between  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  representatives  of  Sweden,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  Lebanon  were  reported  both  before  and  following  passage 
of  the  June  11  resolution. 

Third,  an  advisory  committee  was  established  by  the 
Secretary-General  on  July  18.  On  that  date  Hammarskjold 
moved  to  supplement  the  informal  channels  of  communication 
by  establishing  a formal  channel  in  the  form  of  a seven-man 


^Bunche  was  placed  in  charge  o 
in  the  Secretariat  sometime  in  July  a 
during  the  tense  period  in  late  July 
to  look  over  the  operation.  The  New 
10,  1958. 
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group  to  consult  on  plans  for  tbs  development  of  UNOGIL.  It 
is  revealing  that  the  Advisory  Committee  was  not  established 
until  the  Observation  Group  had  been  in  operation  over  a 
month  and  at  a time  when  it  faced  a kind  of  crisis  of  confi- 
dence both  within  the  United  Nations  and  Lebanon.  Moreover, 
those  asked  to  serve  on  the  Committee  were  the  same  persons 
serving  on  the  UN3F  Advisory  Committee  which  suggests  a 
precipitous  creation  for  the  device.  The  establishment  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  reflected  the  crisis  which  confronted 
the  Observation  Group  at  that  time  with  the  entry  of  United 
States  marines  into  the  area  and  the  weakening  of  support 
for  the  Group.  The  Advisory  Committee,  once  established, 
was  apparently  used  very  little  in  connection  with  the 
Observation  Group;  the  only  references  made  to  it  are  to 
its  establishment.  Its  creation  was  designed  to  stimulate 
and  demonstrate  support  for  UNOGIL  in  a period  of  crisis. 
Nonetheless,  the  Advisory  Committee  device  has  a potential 
as  a control  instrument  as  well  which  could  be  further 
explored. 

Support  for  UNOGIL 

Men  for  UNOGIL. -The  size  and  composition  of  the  peace- 
keeping group  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of 
that  group  in  carrying  through  its  mandate. 

A rough  theory  of  ideal  composition  for  peace-keeping 
missions,  which  had  emerged  in  the  period  between  establish- 


ment  of  the  Doited  nations  Truce  Supervisioo  Organization  in 
Palestine  ana  the  setting  up  of  the  Observation  Group  in 
Lebanon,  was  applied  in  organizing  UNOGIL.  Experience  and 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  theory. 

In  the  early  truce  supervision  organizations  the 
primary  determinant  of  composition  seemed  to  be  expediency— 
who  was  available  in  the  area  to  serve.  Participation 
tended  to  be  narrow.  (A  principal  rule  of  composition 
followed  was  exclusion  of  the  Soviet  Onion  from  participa- 
tion.) By  1958  the  organization  of  the  peace-keeping  group 
had  become  more  sophisticated.  The  principles  of  composi- 
tion followed  in  determining  the  composition  of  DBOGH  were 
three-fold.  Pirst,  there  should  be  no  participation  in  the 
peace-keeping  operations  by  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  In  fact,  one  of  the  functions  of  such 
groups  had  come  to  be  the  isolation  of  explosive  situations 
from  the  great  power  conflicts.  Second,  there  should  he 
exclusion  of  representatives  from  states  which  might  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  situation.  Thus,  no  Middle  Eastern 
nations  were  invited  to  contribute  to  UKOGIL.  Finally, 
there  should  be  a wide  geographic  base  for  the  Group. 

of  this  principle  could  first  be  observed  in  the 
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steady  broadening  from  1953  of  the  base  of  the  Palestine 
Truce  Supervision  Organization.* 2® 

The  observers  serving  in  UNOGXL  cane  initially  from 
fourteen  nations;  ultimately  a total  of  twenty-one  states 
contributed  to  the  Group.  In  fact,  however,  the  geographic 

first  appears.  Initially  well  over  three-fourths  of  the 
observers  came  from  Canada  and  Western  Europe . Of  the  first 

fifteen  from  Asia;  and  eight  from  Latin  America.2^ 

All  in  all,  these  principles  seemed  to  be  of  a nature 
to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  peace-keeping  group  and 
to  constitute  a significant  advance  over  the  early  ad  hoc 
approach  to  composition. 

The  size  of  the  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon,  like 
that  of  the  Palestine  organization,  grew  in  response  to 


“°In  setting  up  UHOGIL  the  Secretary-General  did  not 
specifically  refer  to  the  principles  he  was  following  in 
the  selection  of  observers  other  than  indicating  that  the 
Group  should  be  composed  of  "highly  qualified  and  experi- 
enced men  who  have  to  be  collected  from  various  corners  of 
the  globe."  Security  Council,  Official  Hecords,  13th  Year, 
825th  meeting  (June  11,  1958),  p.  18.  These  principles  were 
laid  down  specifically,  however,  in  the  Secretary-General 'a 
study  of  the  exoerience  derived  from  UNEP  which  was  issued 
in  1958.  L'.N.  Doc.  A/3943,  pp.  28-29. 

2®See  ADpendix  B for  a break-down  of  the  national 
composition  of  EiOGIL.  The  twenty-one  states  supplying  ob- 
servers or  other  personnel  were  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Denmark,  Eouador,  Finland, 
India,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nepal,  The  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Thailand. 


U3 

circumstances.  There  iG  probably  little  question  that  the 
Group  was  under-strength  to  meet  its  responsibilities  fully, 
particularly  in  the  early  phases  of  the  operation.  The 
initial  estimate,  made  by  experienced  observers  from  UKTSO 
on  the  scene,  was  that  approximately  100  observers  would  be 
needed.  By  the  end  of  June  the  one  hundred  men  were  on  duty. 

A second  spurt  of  growth  occurred  after  July  15, 

1958.  This  growth  was  a response  to  the  Observation  Group's 
assessment  that  additional  observers  and  equipment  were  re- 
auired  to  adequately  perform  their  mission.  The  observers' 
recuest  for  nearly  a hundred  additional  observers,  almost 
double  the  number  in  the  field,  and  for  non-commissioned 
officers  to  handle  routine  tasks  was  given  impetus  by  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  marines  and  the  Secretary- 
General's  judgment  that  the  Observation  Group  was  more  im- 

A third  period  of  growth  came  in  late  September  and 
early  October  when  the  organisation  again  doubled  in  size, 
a somewhat  peculiar  time  to  so  greatly  strengthen  the 
organisation  since  the  problem  of  infiltration  seemed 

poses,  ended.  In  less  than  two  months  the  entire  mission 
would  be  liquidated. 

The  pattern  of  growth  in  the  Observation  Group  is 
indicated  in  Table  1,  showing  the  number  of  observers  at 


1 
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attainment  of  the  size  initially  desired. 

staff  of  126  connected  with  the  mission:  34  general  service 
staff;  1?  professional  staff;  and  75  field  service  staff.50 


salaries  as  wall  for  the  civilian  staff. 

Money:  the  financial  base  of  UWOGIL.-The  Baited 


1958  for  UNOGIL  were  slightly  greater  than  those  for  the 
United  Nations  Truoe  Supervision  Organization  for  1948.  The 
Observation  Group  in  Lebanon  cost  53,665,851;  UNTSO  had  cost 
$3,581,600.  (It  might  be  noted  that  UNTSO  was  a lengthier 


approved,  the  arrangements  for  the  financing  of  UNOGIL  were 

50U.N.  Doc.  a/0. 
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or  muoh  equipment  rrom  member  s 
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5 "Over  5500,000  worth  of  equipment,  including  jeeps, 
olanes,  helicoptors,  automotive  equipment,  and  rield  sup- 
plies, was  made  available  to  UBOGIL  on  a cost  reimbursable 
basis  by  the  Baited  States  Government.  This  was  equipment 
similar  to  that  being  provided  BBS?.  See  B.S.  ?articipaf‘ 
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As  witt;  the  Palestine  organisation  tile 


mission  made  transportation  and  communication  items  the  m 
requirements.  The  operational  expenses  of  OSQGIL  were 
81,600,000.  The  hulk  of  this  sum,  approximately  80  per 
cent,  went  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  equipment.  The 
scope  of  the  operation  and  something  of  its  character  is 
suggested  in  the  breakdown  of  these  expenses:  59.7  per  cei 
was  devoted  to  transportation  equipment;  16.5  per  cent  to 
communications  equipment;  ?.?  per  cent  to  field  equipment 
and  .5  per  cent  to  supplies  and  services. ^ Another  5.6 


the  premises. 


The  legal  status  of  TJKOSio 

In  the  decisions  on  composition,  size,  and  financing 
the  foundation  of  the  UNOGH.  personality  was  laid.  The 
organization's  legal  personality  was  also  set  in  the  early 
days  of  the  organization.  The  legal  position  of  the  Obser- 
vation Group  in  Lebanon  was  based  on  a letter  of  June  15, 
1958, from  the  Secretary-General  to  the  foreign  Minister  of 
Lebanon.^ 

In  the  aforementioned  letter,  constituting  an  agree- 
ment, three  main  propositions  with  respect  to  the  Observation 

>5D.H.  Doc.  A/0.5/765,  Annex  I (November  14,  1958), 
pp.  26-27.  Another  82,200,000  was  spent  on  personnel  costs:  . 
.travel,  subsistence,  and  some  salaries. 

^D.H.  Doc.  S/4029. 
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^Por  an  enumeration  of  the  privileges 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Rations  see,  "Cl 
Privilege 


national  Law  at  Leyden  University, 


“eldeirllidy 
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necessary  premises  for  the  observers  (including  office  space 
and  areas  for  observation  posts  and  field  centres,  which 
would  be  inviolable  and  subject  to  exclusive  control  and 
authority  of  the  Observation  Group)  as  well  as  necessary 
means  of  transportation  and  communication.^ 

Share  appear  to  have  been  no  difficulties  in  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  respecting  the  extension 
of  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  observers.  The  pro- 
visions regarding  Lebanese  responsibility  for  the  expenses 
of  the  premises  and  of  the  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  evidently  raised  more  difficulty.  It  is  not 
clear  from  the  letter  exactly  what  share  of  the  costs 
Lebanon  was  to  bear;  a major  part  of  the  operating  expenses 
went  for  rental  of  premises  and  the  purchase,  rental,  and 
operation  of  transportation  and  communications  equipment. 

Lid  the  Secretary-General  propose  that  all  these  costs  were 
to  be  borne  by  Lebanon?  If  not  all,  what  share  of  responsi- 
bility was  to  be  their's?  These  details  were  apparently  to 
be  resolved  in  consultations  between  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  of  the  Secretariat.  Seemingly, 

these  costs,  for  the  budget  estimates  include  charges  for 
both  transportation  and  communications  items  and  for  the 
rental  of  headquarters  premises  in  Beirut  and  of  out- 
stations.  Although  a budget  notation  indicated  that 


56D.K.  Doc.  S/4029,  pp.  75-7*. 
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negotiations  were  underway  in  the  fall  of  1958  with  Lebanon 
for  a possible  reimbursement  of  rental  costs,  a perusal  of 
later  financial  records  gives  no  indication  that  such 
reimbursement  was  ever  made.” 

UHQ3IL  in  Action 


We  come  now  to  the  central  question  with  respect  to 
an  observation  group  or  a peace  force — what  did  it  do,  in 
fact,  to  promote  peaceful  settlement? 

The  role  of  the  observers  in  Lebanon  was  defined 
Initially  by  the  June  11  resolution  whioh  instructed  them 
"to  ensure  that  there  is  no  illegal  infiltration  of  person- 
nel or  supply  of  arms  or  other  materiel  across  the  Lebanese 
borders.”  It  was  apparently  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
observers  would  not  only  determine  if  illegal  infiltration 
was  oocurring  but  would  also  help  prevent  or  halt  such 
illegal  activities.  The  observers  would  accomplish  their 
objectives  by  patrolling  and  observation;  they  were  to  have 
no  enforcement  powers  nor  were  they  to  intervene  directly 
in  any  situation.  It  was  assumed,  first,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  the  observers  would  have  a restraining  effect 
on  infiltration  if  such  infiltration  were  occurring  in  fact; 


C. 5/765  (November  14,  1958). 
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and  second,  that  reports  by  the  observers  of  illegal  move- 
ment from  outside  would  bring  moral,  perhaps  stronger, 
pressure  from  United  Rations  headquarters  for  a cessation 
of  such  nefarious  activities. 

From  mid-July  forward  the  primary  function  of  the 
Observation  Group  seemed  to  undergo  a de  facto  change. 
Belated  to  this  ohange  were  changes  in  the  environment  in 
which  the  observers  operated — changes  brought  about  by  an 
improvement  in  the  internal  situation  in  Lebanon  and  by  the 
entry  of  United  States  troops.  While  in  theory  the  main 
role  of  the  observer  was  still  to  ensure  against  infiltra- 
tion, in  fact  their  main  function  seemed  to  be  to  serve  as 
an  international  presence  to  enable  the  American  troops  to 
withdraw  from  the  area  gracefully. 

The  broad  terms  of  the  June  11  resolution  and  of 
later  resolutions  were  never  translated  into  explicit 
instructions  for  the  observers.  The  Lebanon  operation  was 
put  into  effect  by  a group  of  experienced  observers  from 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  who  apparently  drew  on 
their  experience  rather  than  on  explicit  directives  from 
headquarters  to  determine  precisely  how  the  organisation 
should  function  to  carry  through  its  mission. 
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She  organization  of  UKOSI1 


Military  Observer,  an  experienced  observer  on  loan  from 
U52S0.  She  aain  observation  stations  came  directly  under 

nore  integration  of  units  in  the  Observation  Group  than  was 
possible  in  a peace-keeping  force. 
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blocked  by 


-.N.  Don.  S/4040  and  Add.  1,  pp.  8-9. 
4O0.H.  Doc.  S/4069,  pp.  86-89. 
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She  first  factor  liaising  the  observers'  activities 
was  confined  primarily  to  the  early  phases  of  the  operation 
and  was  probably  unavoidable  given  the  lack  of  a stand-by 
peace-keeping  group.  In  the  early  days  of  the  operation 
there  was  a shortage  of  both  men  and  equipment  in  terms  of 
the  demands  of  the  mission.  Both  had  to  be  assembled  and 
brought  to  the  scene  rapidly.  She  first  estimate  of  100 
observers  as  necessary  for  the  mission  had  to  be  revised 
upward  in  early  duly  to  a figure  double  the  original.  Equip- 
ment requirements  were  oorresondingly  increased. 

X limited  number  of  observers  and  concern  for  their 
safety  (perhaps  occasioned  in  part  by  the  problems  raised 
when  nationals  are  killed  in  a United  Nations  peace-keeping 
mission)  contributed  to  a seoond  limitation  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  observers'  activities  during  the  early  weeks 
of  the  operation — the  failure  to  patrol  at  night  or  in  many 
frontier  areas.  Although  consideration  was  given  to  under- 
taking night  patrols  and  patrols  without  safe  oonduot 
agreements,  it  was  determined  that  such  patrols  were  too 
dangerous  to  use  except  in  rare  instances.  let  oommon  sense, 
as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  observers  themselves,  suggest 
that  if  infiltration  was  occurring,  it  would  be  most  likely 
to  take  place  at  night. 


they  were  taking  place, 
as  reflecting  what  «— 

. nothing  more. " 
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6 terrain  and  the  demographic  character  of  the  area 
also  created  difficulties  for  the  observers.  She  areas  in 
which  the  likelihood  of  infiltration  was  greatest  were  also 
most  inaccessible — mountainous,  barren,  traversed  by  few 
roads  fit  for  vehicular  traffic.  To  further  complicate  the 
situation  in  these  areas  the  population  was  composed  largely 
of  tribesmen  accustomed  both  to  moving  freely  back  and  forth 
across  the  border  between  Lebanon  and  Syria  and  to  bearing 
arms.  Distinguishing  infiltrator  and  local  resident  was 
most  difficult  under  these  circumstances.  It  was  not  until 
well  along  in  the  mission  that  adequate  surveillanoe  of 
these  areas  was  possible. 

She  internal  situation  in  Lebanon  further  compounded 
the  problems  of  the  observers,  while  raising  provocative 
questions  regarding  the  proper  role  of  a United  Stations 
pesce-koeping  group  in  a civil  war  situation.  The  use  of 
the  peace-keeping  group  in  a oivil  war  situation  such  as 
that  found  in  Lebanon  poses  practical  and  philosophic 
dilemmas.  The  peace-keeping  group  enters  the  host  country 
at  the  invitation  or  at  a minimum  with  consent  of  the 
government.  The  government  may  assume  that  the  peace-keep- 
ing group  is  there  to  assist  it  in  its  difficulties.  let 
in  order  to  carry  through  its  mission,  the  group  must  deal 
with  and  perhaps  tacitly  recognise  rebel  elements.  The 
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cent  of  the  frontier  was  under  the  control  of  the  opposition. 
So  gain  access  to  many  of  the  frontier  regions  the  observers 


had  to  deal  direotly  with  opposition  leaders.  Shus,  sound 
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Apparently  the  Lebanese  Government  and  some  of  the  states 
supporting  establishment  of  an  observation  group  had  assumed 
that  it  would  act  on  behalf  of  the  official  government. 

Sedations  between  UNOGXL  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  had  been  cool  from  the  early  days  of  the  operation. 
Although  the  Government  of  Lebanon  had  set  up  a five-men 
commission  "to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  the  United  Nations  Observation  Group , to  supply 
said  Group  with  all  information  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  about  the  infiltration  of  arms  and 
armed  men  and  other  material  from  across  the  Lebanese 
border,  and  to  assure  the  contact  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  Lebanese  Administration  and  [the]  Group,"  ® 
cooperation  of  the  two  seems  to  have  been  limited  in  practice. 
Friction  arose  over  interrogation  of  accused  Syrian  infil- 


activity,  and,  most  of  all,  over  their  findings. 

She  Government  of  Lebanon  responded  publicly  to  the 
observers'  first  report  with  the  circulation  of  a formal 
commentary  on  it  as  well  as  with  statements  in  the  Security 
Council  which  purported  to  show  first,  that  the  report  was 
not  based  on  sufficiently  complete  observation  to  be 
authoritative;  and  second,  that  what  had  been  observed 


S/4029, 
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General  Fuad  Cheha 


September,  took  much  of  the  drive  out  of  the  civil  war  and 
reduced  the  hostility  toward  the  observers  at  the  same  time. 


complicating  note  to  an  already  complex  situation.  She 


by  emphasising  the  complete  independence  of  their  mission 


In  the  period  from  July  15  forward  there  was  a steady 
growth  in  the  sise  and  complexity  of  the  Observation  Group 
and  in  the  intensiveness  of  its  activities.  There  was,  at 
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.ng  are  the  conflicting  statements 
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instructed  to  cooperate 


helpfully  and  establish  and  maintain  liaisot 
servers.  The  United  Nations  obsej 
r establishing  any 
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The  increased  activity  of  UNOGIL  is  graphically 
indicated  in  Table  2 showing  the  growth  in  stations  and  the 
increase  in  air  and  ground  patrolling.  However,  these 
figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the  nature  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  the  operations  changed. 

The  establishment  of  a larger  number  of  stations  and 
sub-stations  closer  to  the  frontier  and  their  staffing  with 

observation.  There  was  a shift  from  the  early  probing  type 
of  operation  to  a constant  surveillance  of  main  routes  from 
permanent  posts.  By  September  mule  and  foot  patrols  in  the 
rugged  areas  had  been  introduced  to  supplement  the  vehicular 
ground  patrols  formerly  relied  on.  Air  patrols  were  also 
used  increasingly  with  reliance  on  advance  planning  and  radio 
communication  to  synchronize  ground  and  air  activities. 

Sight  patrolling  commenced  in  August  on  a regular  basis. 

While  the  reports  of  the  observers  in  the  second 
phase  of  operations  reveal  an  increasingly  effective  organi- 
zation, they  also  reveal  a parallel  decline  in  evidences  of 
infiltration.  It  is  not  suggested,  either  here  or  in  the 
observers'  reports,  that  the  decline  was  directly  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  the  observers.  Rather  it  seems  to  be  re- 
lated to  internal  developments  in  Lebanon.  The  presence  of 
the  observers  may,  however,  have  helped  to  promote  or  make 
possible  those  internal  developments. 
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situation  and  virtually  full-scale  war  was  talcing  place. 
Even  in  this  critical  situation  the  United  Nations  response 
was  slow  and  minimal.  By  1958  the  United  Nations  was  far 
more  ready  to  use  the  peace-keeping  technique.  In  Lebanon 
the  United  Nations  responsibilities  were  less  apparent  than 
in  Palestine  end  the  situation  more  confused,  involving 
both  internal  and  international  dimensions.  let  it  was 
aotually  easier  to  win  acceptance  for  the  Observation  Group 
in  Lebanon.  It  might  well  be  that  the  United  Nations 
presence  would  not  have  been  injected  into  the  murky  Leba- 
nese situation  if  the  Group  had  not  been  relatively  easy  to 
call  into  being  because  of  the  groundwork  laid  for  it  by 
earlier  United  Nations  ventures. 

It  was  also  easier  administratively  to  field  an 


observation  group  by  1958.  Experience  again  eased  the  way. 
It  had  taken  nearly  two  weeks  to  get  the  first  observers 
into  action  in  Palestine;  it  took  less  than  two  days  in 
Lebanon.  Technical  and  administrative  problems  connected 
with  the  Observation  Group  posed  fewer  difficulties  than 
they  had  with  UNTSO.  Questions  relating  to  personnel, 
equipment,  financing  which  had  loomed  so  large  in  the 
Palestine  venture  were  quickly  answered  on  the  basis  of 
precedent  and  the  advise  of  experienced  observers  on  the 
scene  to  help  organise  the  Group.  Thus,  past  successful 


experience  with  peaoe-keeping  groups 
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psychological  and  administrative  preparedness  for  the 
peace-keeping  mission. 


In  the  Lebanese  s 
lish  the  Observation  Group  than  to  ensure  its  effective 
operation  once  in  the  field.  Prior  experience  did  not  re 
solve  the  substantive  difficulties  DHOGIL  encountered.  T 

problems  for  the  observers.  It  was  not  clear  from  the 
resolution  creating  the  Group  precisely  what  its  mission 


was  to  be  or  what  its  relations  should  be  vis-a-vis  the 
Government  and  the  opposition  in  Lebanon.  The  Secretary- 
General,  who  took  initiative  in  establishment  and  direction 
of  DHOGIL,  determined  first,  that  the  observers  should  be 
neutral  between  the  opposing  parties  in  Lebanon;  and  second, 
that  their  mission  should  be  confined  to  observation.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  DHOGIL  role  was  rather  passive. 
Whereas  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  in  Palestine 
actively  tried  to  reduce  tensions — investigating,  inspecting, 
resolving  disputes  in  the  field— the  Observation  Group  con- 
fined itself  to.  simply  being  on  the  scene.  It  was  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  presence  that  they  were,  first,  to  dis- 
oourage  infiltration  and,  second,  to  help  insulate  the  area 
from  the  conflicts  of  the  major  powers. 

The  observers  confronted  a variety  of  difficulties 
in  carrying  through  their  mission  in  the  field.  First,  the 


siae  and  equipping  of  UHOGIL  was  initially  inadequate  to 
the  task  assigned.  She  fact  that  relatively  few  observers 
were  on  the  scene  in  the  early  phases  of  the  operation  cast 
a shadow  on  the  authority  of  the  early  reports  of  HROGIL. 
Second,  the  civil  war  situation  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Group  to  establish  cooperative  relations  with  both  factions. 
Sstabl ishment  of  necessary  working  relations  with  the  rebels 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  the 
observers.  Moreover,  the  divisions  within  Lebanon  were 
reflected  in  the  Onited  Rations.  Thus,  almost  any  move  by 
the  observers  in  Lebanon  brought  a loss  of  support  from 
some  faction  at  United  Rations  headquarters.  Finally,  the 
mandate  of  the  observers — to  observe  only— restricted  the 
observers,  to  a limited  role  in  the  orisis  from  the  outset. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  confronted  by  tJROGXL  in 
carrying  through  its  mission  were  not  foreseen  or  provided 
for  by  the  Security  Council  at  the  time  the  Groun  was 
established.  This  suggests  one  of  the  problems  of  too 
rapid  an  establishment  of  a peace-keeping  group.  The  group 
may  be  thrust  into  a situation  beyond  its  capacities.  Ease 
in  the  creation  of  a force  provides  no  assurance  that  the 
force,  once  in  the  field,  wili  find  it  equally  easy  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  crisis. 
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withdraw  its  marines  from  Lebanon  quickly  and  without  loss 


stiga.  Thu 


CHAPTER 


BEYOND  TEE 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY  FORCE 


They  were  not  to  fight.  Thoir  mission  was  to  stabilise 
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United  Rations  Emergency  Force  was  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East.  The  area  had  been  potentially 


agreements  had  been  signed  in  1949.  On  October  29,  1956, 


into  Egypt  proper.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Israeli  move  was 
defensive:  to  forestall  aggression  by  Egyptian-trained 


fedaveen  bands  and  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 


Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping. 
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There  were  two  dimensions  to  the  Suez  crisis: 
Egyptian-Israali  relations  constitute  one  dimension; 
Egyptian-Anglo-Prench  relations  comprise  the  other.  The 
United  Rations  had  prior  involvement  with  each  dimension  of 
the  problem  and  a special  responsibility  therefore  to  re- 
solve a crisis  which  it  had  been  unable  to  prevent.  Yet 
the  crisis  was  not  easy  to  resolve.  It  arose  out  of  a 
complicated  situation;  there  were  rights  and  wrongs  on  both 
sides.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  United 
Rations  ties  to  it? 

The  Israeli-Arab  problem  had  long  been  on  the  agenda 
of  one  United  Rations  organ  or  another.  The  Israeli  attack 
represented  the  culmination  of  a bitterness  in  Arab-Israeli 
relations  which  had  existed  since  the  creation  of  Israel. 
Although  Israel  took  the  initiative  in  the  Suez  situation, 
the  attack  oould  hardly  be  deemed  unprovoked. 

It  will  be  recalled  from  the  earlier  examination  of 
the  United  Rations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  that  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  had  ended  in  1949  with  the  signing  of 
armistice  agreements  between  Israel  and  each  of  the  major 
Arab  belligerents  in  that  war,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and 
Syria.  Despite  the  establishment  of  considerable  machinery 
to  police  the  armistice,  the  armistice  was  never 


designed 
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standing  protle 
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The  deterioration  of  relations  between  Israel  and 
Sgypt  quickened  in  the  period  after  1955.  This  quickening 
was  reflected  in  an  increasing  number  of  violent  incidents. 

Egyptians  expressed  hostility  to  the  very  existence  of 
Israel  in  the  most  bitter  terms.  Their  hostility  took 


situation  by  the  beginning  of  1956  is  suggested  by  the 
following  comment  from  the  diary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Truce 
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briefly  considered,  then  dropped.  In  April  and  Kay,  1956, 


the  Secretary-General,  under  instructions  from  the  Seourity 
Council,  traveled  through  the  area.  He  sought  to  break  the 


chain  of  action  and  reaction  which  was  leading  the  Kiddle 
Hast  toward  Catastrophe  by  placing  the  cease-fire  provision 


The  Kiddle  Eastern  picture  was  complicated  by  the 
injection  of  the  second  dimension.  On  July  26,  1956, 


confirm  their  suspicions.  It  threatened  Angl o— French 
national  interests  directly  and  significantly.  First,  both 
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ana  oil  supplies  necessary  to  the  French  and  British 
economies  passed  through  the  Canal. 


In  view  or  past  provocations  and  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  nationalisation,  the  immediate  response  of 
Britain  and  France  was  toward  forceful  action  to  cope  with 
the  situation. ^ However,  the  United  States  placed  res- 
traints on  the.  French  and  the  British.  From  July  through 
October  a solution  by  compromise  and  conference  was  sought. 
Conferences  in  London  and  efforts  to  negotiate  with  Nasser 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  October  the  issue  came  before  the 
Security  Council;  here  too  a solution  was  elusive.  (Brought 
before  the  Council  by  Britain  and  France,  the  aim  may  have 
been  to  demonstrate  that  every  expedient  had  been  tried.) 

The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the  Suez  prob- 
lem seemed  to  give  it  a special  responsibility  for  the 
pacification  of  the  situation  after  it  exploded. 


United  Nations  by  the  Kiddle  East  crisis  because  of  the 
organization's  long  concern  with  the  region,  political 
faotors  also  pushed  the  United  Nations  toward  an  aotive  role 
in  the  crisis.  A majority  of  states  in  the  United  Nations 
by  1956  were  non-European  and  anti-colonial.  Their  reaction 
to  the  Anglo-French  action  was  strong.  Too,  the  United 


10Sobert  Murphy,  Diplomat  Among  Warriors  (Garden  City: 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1964} , p.  JBO. 
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States  had  chosen  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  a means  of 
resolving  the  crisis  and  forcing  France  and  Britain  to  re- 
treat from  a policy  the  United  States  strongly  disapproved. 
Lending  impetus  to  the  moves  hy  the  United  nations  was  the 
fear  of  Russian  intervention  in  the  crisis  which  was  viewed 
as  a real  possibility  at  the  time.11 

If  the  need  for  United  nations  action  in  the  crisis 
was  clear,  far  less  clear  was  the  form  which  that  action 
should  take.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  parties  would 
respond  positively  to  mere  requests  that  they  withdraw  from 
the  area,  Tet,  there  was  little  desire  to  invoke  enforce- 


o bring  a cease-fire  in  Sues.  Pew  were 
willing  to  condemn  the  Anglo-French-Israeli  attack  as 
unqualified  aggression.  There  was  recognition  that  what 
had  happened  had  emerged  from  "a  murky  background. "* 1^ 

It  was  out  of  this  confused  and  dangerous  situation 
that  UNEP  emerged  as  the  solution  that  trod  the  middle 


ground.  UNEP  seemed  to  provide  an  answer  that  was  both 
feasible  and  promising  of  results.1^ 


“Ibid.,  pp,  390-1.  See  also  Herman  Finer,  Dulles 
over  Sues.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  his  Diplomacy 
(Chicago:  Quadrangle  Books,  1964J,  p.  421. 

^General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  First  Emergency 
Special  Session,  561st  plenary  meeting  (November  1,  1956), 

1 ^For  analyses  of  UNEF  that  emphasize  its  character  as 
a solution  between  pure  coercion  and  pure  conciliation  see 
Stanley  Hoffmann,  "Sisyphus  and  the  Avalanche:  The  United 
Rations,  Egypt,  and  Hungary,"  International  Organization.  Vol. 

II  (1957),  P-  452,  and  Rosner,~op.  clt..  o.  21. 
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The  General  Assembly  did  not  consider  the  question 

sessions  were  devoted  to  debate  on  a United  States  draft 
resolution  calling  for  a oease-fire.  Members  of  the  world 
organisation  were  impressed  with  the  need  to  bring  a halt 
in  the  fighting  before  anything  else  was  attempted, 

Debate  on  the  resolution  revealed  that  United  Nations 
thinking  on  the  Sues  question  fell  on  a continuum.  At  one 


end  was  the  view,  held  by  the  Arab  bloc  and  the  Communist 
states,  that  the  3ritish-French-Israeli  action  was  overt, 
unmitigated  aggression  and  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
act  accordingly.  At  the  other  extreme  was  the  acceptance, 
by  such  states  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  of  the  Anglo- 
French  justification  of  their  action  and  the  consequent 
reluctanoe  to  place  pressure,  not  to  mention  sanctions,  on 
those  states.  The  bulk  of  Assembly  opinion  lay  between  the 


two  extremes.  Most  me 
attributing  blame  for 
sidering  that  behind  t 


bers  discounted  the  possibility  of 
he  events  solely  to  one  side,  con- 
e invasion  was  a complex  pattern  of 
unter-provocations.  Nonetheless,  there 
was  wide  disapproval  of  the  Anglo-Frenoh-Israeli  action  and 
acceptance  of  the  need  to  halt  the  invasion. 

The  United  States  cease-fire  resolution  was  passed 
f November  2 by  a vote  of  60- 


in  favor,  5 against,  and  5 abstentions. 


Voting  against 
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long-range 


announced  willingness  of  the  British  and  French  to  halt 
military  operations  on  the  condition  that  the  Israelis  and 
Egyptians  accept  a cease-fire  and  that  an  effective  inter- 


solution 


e conflict,  it  would  ; 
basic  problems. 

s brief.  The  transformation  of  the  idea 
ana  for  a force  came  within  ninety-six  h 


en  Lester  Pearson,  Secretary-Gene: 

Eanaarskjold,  and  key  Hammarskjold^aide,  Andrew 


Requests,  as 


of  priority,  the  Secretary- 
:ithin  forty-eight  hours  a 
emergency  international 
•oroe  so  secure  aad  supervise  the 
itilities  ia  accordance  ij^th  all  the 


d returned 


f the  aforementioned  resolution. e* 

Within  seven  hours  the  Secretary-General  h 
to  the  General  Assembly  with  his  first  report. 

of  the  Rorce.  The  resolution  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  Major-General  3.L.M.  Burns,  who  was  serving  in  the  area 
as  Chief  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organisation,  as  Chief  of 
Command.  It  further  authorised  Burns  to  organise  a small 
staff  by  a)  recruitment  from  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
sation of  a limited  number  of  observers  drawn  from  countries 
which  were  not  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  b)  recruitment  directly  from  member  states  of  the  addi- 
tional number  of  officers  needed.  The  resolution  (1000 
(35-1) ) was  based  on  recommendations  set  forth  in  the 
Secretary-General's  first  report.  The  resolution  passed 
with  relatively  little  discussion  or  opposition  by  a vote 
of  57  in  favor  to  none  opposed,  with  19  abstentions. 

The  third  resolution  brought  the  Rorce  into  being 
and  laid  out  the  guiding  principles  for  its  organisation 
and  operation.  The  resolution  followed  directly  out  of  the 


“General  Assembly  resolution  9' 


S-I). 
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Three  days  after  passage  of  the  November  7 resolution 
formally  establishing  the  Force,  the  first  UNEF  troops 
arrived  at  the  staging  area  in  Capodichino,  Italy.  They 
awaited  only  the  consent  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  de- 
part for  Egypt.  On  November  15  the  first  United  Nations 
troops  landed  in  Egypt.  Advance  units  from  UNTSO  had  been 
in  Egypt  even  earlier. 

The  legal  foundations  of  UNS? 

The  character  of  the  Cnited  Nations  Emergency  Force 
was  shaped  in  part  by  its  legal  foundations.  The  fact  that 
the  Force  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  had  signi- 
ficant implications  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  powers  of 
the  Force.  It  automatically  lifted  the  Force  out  of  the 

the  Security  Council  under  Chapter  YII  of  the  Charter.  As 
an  organ  established  by  the  Assembly,  the  existence  and 

consent  of  the  states  involved  rather  than  on  any  obliga- 

The  resolution  establishing  the  Force  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  legal  basis  of  the  Force.  Nor  was  this  question 
touched  on  in  Assembly  debate.  There  was,  however,  no 
question  raised  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  to 
undertake  such  action.  The  Secretary-General  in  reports 
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resolution,  in  both  sections  A and 
armed  force  against  an  aggressor, 
established  for  that  purpose,  its 
on  the  premise  that  the  "right  to 
force  was  implicit  in  the  right  to 
ambitious  force. 


1 C,  envisaged  use  of 
Although  UNEP  was  not 
validity  might  be  assumed 
establish  such  a smaller 
> establish  a more 


A key  to  UNEP ' s operation,  legally  and  practically, 
was  consent.  As  a non-enforcing  type  of  force  created  by 
the  Assembly,  consent  was  necessary  to  its  operations. 
Consent  of  two  sorts  was  basic:  consent  by  the  states 
sending  contingents  and  consent  by  the  host  state,  Egypt, 
to  the  presence  of  the  Force  on  its  territory.  Prom  a 
practical  standpoint  at  least  the  tacit  consent  of  Israel, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prance  was  necessary  as  well.  (The 
need  legally  for  their  consent  to  the  Force  was  vehemently 
denied  by  a number  of  delegates  who  contended  that  one 
could  hardly  hold  that  an  aggressor's  consent  was  necessary 
to  action  to  end  that  aggression.)^®  If  these  states  had 
not  cooperated  with  THUS?,  a far  larger  force  with  a broader 
mandate  would  have  been  necessary. 


^Louis  Sohn,  "Hie  Authority  of  the  United  Nations  to 
Establish  and  Maintain  a Permanent  United  Nations  Force," 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Yol.  52,  No.  2 (April, 
1953),  p.  255. 

^uSee,  for  example,  the  comment  of  the  representative 
of  El  Salvador,  General  Assembly,  Official  Records.  Pirst 
Emergency  Special  Session,  565rd  plenary  meeting  ^November 
3,  1956),  pp.  70-71. 
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The  need  to  base  the  establishment  of  the  Force  on 
the  consent  of  the  participating  states  was  established 
formally  at  the  outset  of  the  consideration  on  the  Force. 

The  Canadian  draft  resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary- 
General  to  submit  a plan  for  an  emergency  international 
force  stipulated  that  "the  consent  of  the  nations  concerned" 
should  be  obtained.  Debate  clarifying  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  revealed  that  the  sponsor  had  intended  that  "the 
nations  concerned"  refer  to  the  nations  contributing  to  the 
Force.™  In  short,  the  Assembly  was  not  imposing  an  obliga- 
tion on  any  state  to  contribute  to  the  Force  against  its 

The  legal  basis  for  the  participation  of  the  member 
states  rested  on  the  letters  of  the  participating  states 
offering  to  contribute  to  the  Force  and  the  Secretary- 
General's  response  to  those  letters, ^ These  agreements 
shed  light  on  certain  other  questions  of  importance  relating 
to  the  extent  of  consent  required  of  the  participating 
states.  First,  these  agreements  suggest  that  a state  can 
make  its  decision  to  contribute  to  the  Force  conditional. 
Several  states  in  stating  their  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  Force  imposed  conditions  on  that  participation. 


A/3502,  Annexes  1 to  6;  and  U.N. 


Thus,  Sweden  assumed  that  the  Force  would  be  limited  to  the 
objectives  in  the  resolution,  that  it  would  not  remain  on 
watch  duty  for  an  unspecified  time,  that  the  consent  of  the 
host  state  would  be  forthcoming,  and  that  a large  share  of 
the  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  United  Nations.^  India 
indicated  that  its  willingness  to  contribute  was  based  on 
similar  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Force  and 
its  relationships  to  the  host  state  and  to  the  United 
Nations.^  The  Secretary-General  in  accepting  the  condi- 
tional offers  without  objection  seemed  to  accept  the  right 
of  the  state  to  impose  such  conditions.  The  question  of 
whether  failure  to  adhere  to  these  conditions  would  auto- 
matically free  the  contributing  state  of  any  obligations  it 
had  assumed  with  respect  to  the  Force  was  not  answered  di- 
rectly although  this  would  seem  to  be  the  implication.  In 
practice  although  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Force  went  by 
the  wayside,  neither  Sweden  nor  India,  which  cited  this  as 
a condition  of  participation,  has  withdrawn  its  contingents. 

The  latter  question  leads  to  a related  one:  what  is 

consents  to  contribute  men  to  a United  Nations  force?  Oan 
the  state  withdraw  its  men  at  will?  The  answer  is  appar- 
ently so.  In  the  letter  constituting  the  formal  agreement 

55U.N.  Doc.  A/3302,  Annex  7. 
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between  the  United  Nations  and  the  participating  states  the 
Secretary-General  asked  only  that  adequate  prior  notification 
he  given  before  withdrawal  of  the  contingent.  The  experi- 
ence with  the  United  Rations  Force  in  the  Congo  suggests 
that  whatever  aoral  or  legal  obligations  might  be  imposed 
by  the  agreement  to  participate,  the  participating  state 
will,  in  fact,  withdraw  its  contingents  whenever  it  wishes. 

Just  as  the  consent  of  the  participating  states  was 
necessary  before  the  Force  could  be  established,  so  also 
was  the  consent  of  the  host  country,  Egypt,  necessary  be- 
fore the  Force  could  begin  to  function.  This  too  was  a 
condition  of  the  Force's  operation  from  the  outset.  In  his 
second  report  on  the  Force,  the  Secretary-General  said. 
General  Assembly  is  enabled  to  establish  the 
of  those  parties  which  contribute 
could  not  request  the  Force  to  be 
i the  territory  of  a given  country 
the  Government  of  that  country. 
offers  to  contribute  units  to  the  Force 
Egyptian  consent  should  be  given  to  the 
fact,  the  principle  that  Egypt's  consent  was 
generally  accepted.  The  legal 
le  practical.  As  the  first 


necessary  seemed  to  b< 
requirements  ooinoide 
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effectively  against  Egyptian  vill.^® 


delayed  for  a faw  days  following  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 


delay  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  prior  acceptance 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  of  the  resolution  setting  up 
the  EES?  Command  was  considered  to  constitute  acceptance 


sities  of  getting  the  force  established  initially  may 


quickly 


difficulties  confronting  the  Force  in  the  field. 


anuary,  1957,  by  t 
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and  of  the  Force's  original  purpose 


January  through  April,  1937.  The  Secretary-General  and  a 
number  of  the  delegates  were  willing  to  recognise  at  least 
the  possibility  of  a role  for  the  Force  in  bringing  a 

they  indicated  that  first  the  Israelis  must  withdraw. 


General  said: 
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steady  maintenance  of  the  inert  but  receptive  posture 
of  a sandbag,  even  if  a sandbag  has  a surrounding 

Yet  even  an  inert  sandbag,  particularly  an  inert  sandbag 
with  a halo,  can  be  most  useful  in  an  explosive  situation. 
And  given  the  basic  characteristics  of  sandbags — and  of 
para-military  Dnited  Rations  forces — it  is  perhaps  wisest 
to  keep  responsibilities  commensurate  with  power. 

Characteristics  of  UR3F 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  United  Rations  Emergency  Force.  These 
characteristics  were  not  spelled  out  at  the  time  the  con- 
oept  of  the  Force  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
virtual  unanimity.  The  central  characteristics  emerged 
over  time — a product  of  past  experience,  the  ideas  of  the 
molders  of  the  Force,  and  of  the  situation  itself. 

The  task  of  translating  a general  directive  for  a 
force  into  a force-in-being,  able  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties effectively,  was  monumental.  Because  UREF  represented 
an  innovation  in  the  United  Rations  arsenal  of  peace  instru- 
ments, there  were  few  precedents  to  guide  the  planners  and 
administrators.  Experience  with  the  United  Rations  Truce 
Supervision  Organisation  in  Palestine  was  helpful,  but  not 
entirely  applicable.  The  path-breaking  was  made  more 
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She  Secretary-General  gave  polioy  guidance  to  the 
Force  both  at  United  Nations  headquarters  and  in  the  field. 
Final  authority  for  organizational,  administrative,  and 

General.  Although  the  Commander  of  the  Force  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Secretary  - 

to  take  decisions  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Force 
and  to  recruitment  only  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 


The  Secretary-General  in  directing  the  Force  was 
himself  ultimately  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly.  Two 


carrying  through  his  functions,  though  they  apparently 
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Although  final  political  control  of  CHEF  was  vested 
in  the  Seoretary-Geaeral , many  of  the  routine  decisions  on 
its  operations  were,  of  necessity,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Foroe,  assisted  by  a United  Rations  Command. 
The  November  5 resolution  creating  the  CHEF  Command  had 
designated  Major-General  E.L.B.  Burns,  a Canadian,  as  the 
first  Commander.  (He  was  later  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  P.S.  Gyani  of  India  who  served  in  the  post  four 
years.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  on  January  1,  196A,  by 
Major-General  Carlos  Flores  paiva  Chaves  of  Brasil.)  Bums 
was  well-qualified  for  the  position.  At  the  time  of  his 


appointment  he  was  serving  as  Chief  of  the  United  Rations 
Truce  Supervision  Organization.  Thus,  he  had  some  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the  politi- 
cal and  geographic  conditions  under  which  the  Force  would 
operate.  In  addition,  he  had  long  demonstrated  his  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  serving,  for 
example,  as  an  alternate  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  19^9  and  as  national  president 
of  the  United  Rations  Association  in  Canada  in  1953  and 
195A. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Commander  were  not 
spelled  out  in  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  establish- 
ing the  Command  and  the  Foroe  itself.  Hor  was  the  Commander 
given  a precise  description  of  his  mission  prior  to  assuming 
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strongly  objects  would  seen  to  complicate  the  task  of  the 


relation  to  the  composition 
and  Pakistani  troops  were  r 
The  Egyptian  explanation  fo 
was  that  the  Canadian  soldi 


as  to  Egypt's  precise  role  i 
f UNEP.  Canadian  combat  tro 
ipients  of  an  Egyptian  veto, 
rejecting  the  Canadian  troop 
%he  same  Queen.  Ordinary 


n her  study  of  CITE?  Gabriella  a 
uance  of  the  Egyptian  voice  in  t 
many  which  the  Secretary-General 
points  out  that  with  respect  to 
actually  needed  reconnaissance, 
tion,  signal,  engineering,  and  m 
soldiers.  (In  fact,  these^units 

the  Canadian  contingent  w 
group  participating  in  th 
the  following  quotation. 


e Secretary-General 1 s 


e*“i:i  

: the  attitude  oi 
, undoubtedly, 


shorter  supply  than 
by  September,  1957* 
single  - 


than  were  needed,  it  was 
might  jeopardise  the  sue 
it  was  the  only^woy^of  m 


Exclusion  of  certain  states  from  participation  in 

actual  determination  of  the  composition  and  tile  size  of  the 
Force  was  made  on  t'ne  basis  of  several  considerations:  a) 
the  needs  of  the  Force  on  the  basis  of  its  functions  end 
responsibilities;  b)  the  desirability  of  balance  in  the 
Force  in  terms  of  geographic  distribution  and  military 
organization;  c)  the  comparative  utility  of  the  troops 
offered  in  the  light  of  needs ; and  d)  the  relative  availa- 
bility and  economy  of  transport  for  troops  offered  together 
with  their  essential  equipment.^6 

After  all  the  relevant  factors  were  taken  into 
account,  a comparatively  small  number  of  states  of  limited 
military  power  remained  as  potential  contributors.  Ten 
nations — Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Finland,  India, 
Indonesia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia — were  tapped  to 
supply  the  troops  for  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 
Thus,  the  Force  encompassed  contingents  representative  of 
the  major  geographic  areas  and  non-aligned  blocs  then  in 
the  Assembly. 

There  has  been  a remarkable  stability  in  the  size 
and  source  of  troop  contributions  to  UN3F  over  the  years. 

5bU.N.  Doc.  A/3694,  p.  2. 

57rphe  table  in  Appendix  B shows  how  UNEF  looked 
initially  and  over  the  years  in  terms  of  composition. 
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its  task  was  quit©  thin  and  emphasized  the  need  for  main- 
taining DH3F  at  its  initial  strength  if  it  was  to  perform 
its  assigned  duties.  Despite  the  warnings,  a reduction  in 
size  of  the  force  did  ocour  over  the  years  so  that  by  196h 
it  was  about  five-sixths  its  original  size.  Ho  correspon- 
ding reduction  in  its  effectiveness  seems  to  have  occurred. 

The  practices  followed  regarding  rotation  of  troops 
have  not  eased  the  problem  of  having  an  adequate  number  of 
trained  men  on  hand.  Initially  it  had  been  anticipated 
that  units  would  be  rotated  no  oftener  than  once  a year. 

In  fact,  all  units  except  the  Canadian  and  Indian  have  been 
rotated  semi-annually.  As  dates  of  conscription  of  volun- 
teer service  drew  to  a close,  it  was  necessary  to  return 
contingents  to  their  home  states.  Too,  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  terrain  and  the  monotony  of  the  duties  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  frequent  rotations  were  desirable, 
nevertheless,  the  semi-annual  rotation  would  seem  to  impose 
an  unnecessarily  high  cost  on  the  3?orce,  both  in  terms  of 
transport  and  of  frequent  personnel  turnover. 

has  varied.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  professional 
soldiers,  drawn  from  the  regular  armyj  in  others,  volunteers 
or  conscripts,  enrolled  for  a specific  term  of  service. 

(Host  of  the  officers  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sional soldiers.)  Although  the  various  contingents  were 


not  so  wall-trains-.!  as  initially  desired,  the  oalihre  of 
men  was  generally  high  and  the  nature  of  duties  undertaken 
hy  the  Force  suoh  that  the  lack  of  training  posed  no  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  operation  of  the  Force.60 

The  combination  of  frequent  rotations  and  volunteer 
troops  with  relatively  little  training  would  seem  to  pose 
particular  difficulties  for  an  international  force  faced 
with  more  challenging  responsibilities  than  those  con- 
fronted in  Gaza  or  Sinai.  If  the  United  Rations  forces 
are  to  undertake  many  missions  like  those  of  the  Congo  and 
Cyprus , some  re-thinking  on  training  and  rotation  seems 
necessary. 

Money:  the  financial  base  of  UNBF.-The  success  of 
a peace-keeping  group  is  determined  at  least  in  part  by  the 
adequacy  of  the  resources  which  undergird  it.  The  more 
costly  the  venture,  the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  problem 
of  material  support. 

UNEF  was  expensive  in  terms  of  the  general  level  of 
United  Rations  expenses  at  that  time.  In  the  first  year  the 
Force's  operational  costs  were  $23,920,500 — its  total  obli- 
gations taking  acoount  of  reimbursements  came  to  about 
$30, 000,000.  This  sum  was  approximately  one-third  of  the 
regular  budget  for  the  Organisation  for 

buBuras,  op.  oit..  p.  189. 
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states  reduced  substantially  the  initial  outlay.  1 


million  annually.  (The  costs  of  a peace-keeping  group  are 
cause  of  several  factors:  the  initial  costs  of  getting  a 


blExamples  of  the  contributions 
Countries  sending  contingents  not  only 
expenses  (suoh  as  salaries  of  their  me 
much  equipment  without  charge.  Transp 

million  was  provided  by  the  United  Sta 
transported  their  men  to  the  area  of  o 
to  them  of  5772,131.  The  Swiss  Govern 
5390,000  bill  for  the  initial  costs  of 
nort  from  the  staging  area  to  Egypt. 

regular  air  transport  service 
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challenging  and  controversial  problems  faced  by  the  United 
Rations  in  connection  with  URE?.  The  problem  of  financing 
posed  no  real  barrier  to  the  establishment  of  the  Force 
probably  in  part  because  of  the  Secretary-General's  consci- 
ous decision  to  avoid  the  hard  financial  issues  at  the  out- 
set. Financing  has,  however,  threatened  the  continued 
existence  of  an  effective  foroe.  The  members  of  the  United 
Rations  have  been  deeply  divided  over  the  question  of 
financing  USE?  and -the  peace-keeping  foroe  which  followed 
it  in  the  Congo.  Argument  on  the  financing  of  the  ?oroe 
has  been  couched  largely  in  legal  or  economic  terms,  yet 
it  is  political  factors  which  seem  to  be  most  determinative 
of  the  positions  of  member  states  on  the  issue.  Extensive 


debate  and  intensive  study  by  working  groups  as  well  as 
legal  advisory  opinion  have  not  served  to  resolve  with 
finality  the  issue  of  financing.  It  can  be  argued  that 
this  is  so  because  the  basic  political  consensus  on  which 
important  decisions  must  rest  is  missing. 

The  issue  of  financing  UBS?  was,  in  fact,  not  one 
single  issue  but  three  related  ones.  The  outstanding 
financial  questions  posed  by  UR3F  were:  a)  the  inclusion 
in  or  exclusion  from  the  regular  budget  of  the  costs  of 


the  charges  for  UEE?  among  the 
nature  of  the  legal  obligation 


member  states; 


Bo  apportion 
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assessments  fox*  UNEF  and  the  related  practical  problem  of 
how  compliance  with  a legal  obligation  might  be  ensured. 

The  formula  which  has  been  developed,  partly  by  trial 
and  error,  for  financing  the  Force  has  four  main  elements: 
a)  that  the  costs  should  be  financed  outside  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations;  b)  that  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  apportioning  UN3F 
costs;  o)  that  certain  modifications  should  be  injected 

special  oircumstances ; and  d)  that  the  expenses  for  UN3F 
are  expenses  of  the  organisation  end  obligatory  upon  all. 

The  decision  that  all  of  the  costs  of  the  Force  borne 
by  the  United  Nations  should  be  financed  outside  the  regu- 
lar budget  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  crucial  made  by 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  financing  of  the  Force.  Xt 
was  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  Secretary-General's  November 
6 report  on  UNEF.^  On  November  21  Hammarskjold  followed 
up  the  earlier  suggestion  with  the  recommendation  that  a 
Special  Account  be  established  to  handle  UNSF  finances.^ 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  Secretary-General's  pro- 
posal for  a Special  Account  on  November  26.^  Only  the 
Communist  states  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Special 

b*U.N.  Doc.  A/5302,  p.  21. 

63U.E.  Doc.  A/3383,  p.  Id. 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  and  duration  of  U53?'s  assign- 
ment, as  to  the  extent  of  assistance  and  grants  which  would 
he  tendered  to  the  United  Nations,  and  as  to  the  total  costs 
of  the  mission.  In  addition,  the  Secretary-General 
apparently  under-estimated  the  disadvantages  of  using  the 
Special  Account.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  Special  Account 
carried  with  it  any  implication  that  the  expenses  of  UNHP 
were  not  thereby  legally  and  morally  obligatory  on  the 
members  of  the  organization.  Hammarskjold  viewed  the  UN3? 
expenses  as  "United  Nations  expenditures  within  the  general 
scope  and  intent  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter."6^  Article 
17,  which  provides  that  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  borne  by  the  members  as  apportioned  by  the  General 
.Assembly,  and  Article  19,  which  provides  the  sanction  of  a 
loss  of  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  for  a state  two  years 
in  arrears,  have  figured  prominently  in  the  legal  debate 
over  the  financing  of  peace-keeping  operations.  The 
Secretary-General  made  it  quite  clear  that  his  intention  in 
setting  up  the  Special  Account  was  not  to  by-pass  Articles 

The  decision  to  set  up  a Special  Account  caused  few 
financing  were  to  become  highly  controversial.  In  contrast 


^General  Assembly,  Official  Records.  11th  Session, 
h Committee,  5hlst  plenary  meeting  lueoember  5,  1956), 
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to  the  ease  with  which  this  decision  was  reached  was  the 
difficulty  encountered  with  respect  to  the  crucial  question 
of  how  to  allocate  the  expenses  of  the  Force  among  the 
members  of  the  United  Rations.  The  principle  arrived  at 
was  "collective  responsibility"  modified  by  special  con- 
siderations. It  was  a principle  which  was  aocepted  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  which  was  hedged  with 
qualifications. 

The  issue  of  how  to  allocate  the  expenses  of  UNEF 
was  ignored  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Force's  operation. 

In  his  report  of  Bovember  21,  the  Secretary-General  had 
recommended  that  the  expenses  of  the  Force  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  scale  of  assessments  to  be  adopted  for  the 
United  nations  budget  for  1957.6®  While  the  Fifth  Committee 
acted  favorably  on  the  other  recommendations  in  the 
Secretary-General's  Bovember  21  report,  it  held  in  abeyance 
action  on  this  recommendation,  pending  further  study.  The 
Secretary-General  repeated  his  earlier  recommendation  in 
mors  forceful  terms  on  December  2,  indicating  that  after 
careful  study  he  had  concluded  it  was  the  only  equitable  and 
practical  approach  to  the  financing  of  UNEF. 

A wide  range  of  opinion  was  revealed  in  the  debate  in 
the  Fifth  Committee  on  the  Secretary-General's  proposal  for 
financing  the  Force.  Two  main  issues  emerged:  a)  how  should 

6£,U.S.  Doc.  A/3383,  p.  Id. 
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the  costs  of  the  operation  be  divided  among  the  members, 
and  h)  what  was  the  nature  of  the  obligation  of  the  members 
to  pay  for  the  Force.  Opinion  ran  from  total  support  for 
use  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessment  and  for  the  concept 
of  obligatory  assessments  to  total  rejection  of  this 
approach.  The  positions  taken  in  the  early  debate  were  held 
by  the  states  with  relatively  little  modification  over  the 


At  the  positive  end  of  a continuum  of  opinion  running 
from  support  to  non-support  for  the  principle  of  collective 
responsibility  for  the  Force  stood  such  states  as  Australia, 
Canada,  Hew  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  united  States 
and  most  of  the  Western  European  nations.  These  states  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary-General  that  "since 
the  General  Assembly  had  established  the  Force  as  a United 
Nations  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  stated 
purposes,  the  logical  consequence  appeared  to  be  that  the 
United  Nations  must  itself  assume  full  and  final  responsi- 
bility for  its  effective  functioning,  including  responsi- 
bility for  the  financial  and  other  obligations  involved."6^ 
In  general,  they  held  that  the  expenses  of  the  Force 
(excepting  those  which  individual  governments  might  elect 
to  bear)  should  be  considered  as  United  Nations  expenses 
within  the  scope  and  spirit  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter. 


General  Assembly,  Official  Records. 
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however,  denying  the  legality  of  the  Force.  In  their 
opinion  Articles  17  and  19  were  Inapplicable.  Shis  opinion 
with  variation  was  held  by  a number  of  the  Latin  American 
and  Arab  states.  If  the  Force  were  not  to  be  supported  by 
obligatory  assessments,  how  then  was  it  to  be  maintained? 
The  Latin  American  states  suggested  in  effect  that  the  bulk 
of  funds  come  from  voluntary  contributions.  They  proposed 
that  assessment  of  member  states  be  limited  to  an  amount 
equal  one-tenth  of  the  regular  budget.  They  also  expressed 


members  of  the  Security  Council  bore  a special  responsibility 
for  financing  the  Force  since  Article  2?  assigned  them  a 
preponderant  role  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.^0  The  Arab  states  coupled  the  special 


Ith  Session,  Fifth  Committee, 
956),  p.  82. 

ltative  of  31  Salvador  spoke  on  behalf  of 
Lelegations.  General  Assembly,  Official 
-=o..on,  Fifth  Committee,  -5»7th  meeting 
LO,  1956),  p.  81.  For  the  Spanish  nosition  see 
sembly.  Official  Becords.  11th  Session.  Fifth 
5»5th  meeting  (.December  6,  1956),  p.  71. 
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legal , they  did 


and  the  United  Kingdom,  should 

;onrnitteeta555th°mee?inB  ffiecemher1!^  1956), 


Brasil,  Canada,  Col on'oia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 

December  31,  1959,  should  be  applied  as  a oredit  to  reduce 

possible,  beginning  with  those  assessed  at  .04  per  cent.^ 

auction  for  those  least  able  to  pay  was  included  in  each 
TOE?  budget  after  I960. 

The  critical  problem  relating  to  TOE?  financing  was 
not  simply  one  of  working  out  an  acceptable  financing 


verwhelming  majority  voted  year  after 


es  contributed  approximately  S23 
gdom  32. 5 million,  and  Prance  3400,000. 
Nineteen  otner  snares  contributed  amounts  varying  from 
3310,000  to  31,000.  The  contributing  states  were  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Italy,  3elgium,  Iceland,  Greece,  Austria,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Liberia,  3urma  and  the  Dominican 
Republic . John  G.  Stoessinger,  Pinancing  the  United  Nations 
System  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  lybc;,  p.  ilk. 


MJ.N.  Doc.  A/4335,  p.  52. 


year  to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  spend  for  DNSS’ 
and  accepted  the  formula  for  assessing  expenses  set  forth 
hy  the  Fifth  Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  a great  many 
states  did  not  pay  or  were  slow  in  paying  their  share. 

DNSS'  fell  steadily  deeper  in  debt.  The  scope  of  the 
problem  is  suggested  by  looking  at  the  status  of  the  Special 
Account  for  selected  periods.  On  October  7,  1957,  after  the 
Force  had  been  in  existence  nearly  a year  the  Secretary- 
General  reported  receipts  of  only  85,743,644  of  the  initial 
SIO  million  assessed.78  By  the  end  of  1961  the  account 
arrears  was  over  826  million  and  73  states  were  behind  in 
their  payments  to  the  account.  By  mid-1963,  827,349,581 
was  due  for  the  1957-1962  period.  Forty-eight  states  had 
paid  their  assessments  in  full,  while  fifty-six  states  were 
in  arrears.  Of  the  latter  twenty-seven  had  paid  nothing  at 

less  than  one-fourth  the  amount  due . 79 

An  examination  of  who  paid  and  who  did  not  suggests 
where  the  hard  support  for  the  Force  rested.  The  strongest 
support  came  from  the  Onited  States  and  those  middle-sized 
European  and  English-speaking  states  which  had  given  the 
Force  strong  backing  in  the  debates.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
least  material  support  came  from  those  most  opposed  to  the 

V"1D.N.  Doc.  a/3694,  p.  9. 

^ XIX‘N'  Bo^A/c- 5/974  I*.  1963)  (mimeograph) 
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Force.  Thus,  the  Communist  bloc  states  paid  none  of  their 
assessment  for  UNSF  in  the  1957-1962  period.  In  the  same 
period  only  two  Arab  states  paid  anything,  and  those  two 
paid  less  than  half  their  assessment.  While  the  absence  of 
contributions  from  these  states  was  based  primarily  on 
political  grounds,  a number  of  under-developed  states  also 
contributed  little  or  nothing  of  their  assessment  on  grounds 
of  economic  inability  to  pay. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  far  more  expensive 
United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo,  the  same  financial  prob- 
lems arose.  The  costs  of  UN3F  and  the  Force  in  the  Congo 
combined  brought  the  United  Sations  to  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster.  As  will  be  seen  when  the  financing  of 
the  Force  in  the  Congo  is  examined,  extensive  debates  in  tha 
Fifth  Committee  and  exhaustive  exploration  of  the  question 
of  financing  by  various  special  working  groups  achieved 
little  more  than  a reiteration  by  the  members  of  the  posi- 
tions that  they  had  taken  on  financing  peace-keeping 
operations  in  the  early  debates  on  UNSF. 

3y  1961  something  seemed  necessary  to  get  the  question 


one  hand,  a temporary  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
ease  the  financial  crisis.  On  the  suggestion  of  Secretary- 
Oeneral  U Thant  the  United  Nations  floated  a $200  million 
bond  issue.  Second,  an  effort  was  made  to  deal  not  merely 


=il5ls?S=si« 
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Material:  the  logistic  base  of  UNEP.-Tha  logistic 
problems  which  confronted  the  Porce  can  he  divided  into  two 
categories:  those  which  concerned  the  establishment  of  UNEP 
and  those  related  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Porce  in  the 
field. 

The  initial  logistic  problems  had  to  be  solved  in  an 
atmosphere  of  emergency,  under  the  stresses  imposed  by  the 
need  for  speed  and  improvisation.  The  scope  of  the  United 
Rations  endeavor  is  suggested  if  one  considers  that  a force 
had  to  be  created,  transported  to  the  field  -of  duty,  uni- 
formed or  in  some  way  made  identifiable,  fed,  equipped  and 
supplied— all  within  a few  days  time  and  with  virtually  no 
advance  preparation.82 

One  of  the  first  logistic  problems  to  be  met  was  that 
of  getting  the  troops  into  Egypt.  To  meet  this  problem  a 
staging  area  and  transport  facilities  were  needed.  Convinced 
of  the  importance  of  having  troops  immediately  available  to 
move  into  Egypt,  Hammarskjold  undertook  negotiations  for 
troop  contributions  even  before  formal  passage  of  the  reso- 

after  passage  of  that  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  was 

in  the  early  stages  of  the  operation  see  William  ’rye,  op. 
cit. , pp.  22-51  and  P.  0.  Donovan,  "How  the  United  Nations 
Troops  Were  Mobilised,"  The  Reporter.  Vol.  IS,  No.  1 

(January  10,  1957),  PP.  '5GZ5'4.' 


dent  Nasser  hesitated  in  consenting  to  the  entry  of  the 


staging  area  close  to  Egypt.  Suoh  a move  would  place 


Italy  offered  the  airfield  at  Oapodichino  near  Naples 
as  a staging  area.  She  United  States,  Canada,  and  Italy 
contributed  transport  services.  (The  United  States  con- 


32.  25  million.) 


prohibiting  the  entry  of  American  planes  or  pilots  into 
Egypt.85 

bilities  immediately  confronting  the  United  Nations  by 


/y  equipment  of 


The  difficult  problems  relating  to  transportation, 
communications,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  the  Force  were 


the  operation.  The  United  Kingdom  provided  ground  transport 
which  it  had  in  the  area  to  the  Force,  thereby  easing  the 
problems  caused  by  an  initial  shortage  of  vehicles. 
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A host  of  other  problems,  major  and  minor,  had  to  he 
solved  in  the  early  deys  of  the  Force.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  problem  of  the  ready  identification  of  United 
Rations  soldiers  so  that  they  would  not  be  mistaken  for 
British  or  French  and  become  snipers'  targets  and  so  that 
their  presence,  their  most  potent  weapon,  could  be  felt. 

The  idea  of  uniforms  for  the  Force  was  discarded  as  im- 
practical.®® The  use  of  blue  berets  as  an  identifying 
symbol  was  then  proposed,  but  the  proper  color  berets  were 
unavailable.  This  dilemma  was  resolved  by  painting  the 
liners  of  United  StateB  helmets  blue. 

The  initial  logistic  problems  were  met  with  energy 
and  imagination.  The  solutions  hit  on  might  not  be  the 
best  of  all  possible  ones,  but  they  generally  worked  and 
they  met  the  requirement  of  rapid  aotion.  As  the  Force 
settled  down  to  a routine  and  its  tour  of  duty  stretched  out 
over  the  years,  it  was  possible  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  initial  logistic  arrangements  and  to  resolve  some  of  the 
logistic  problems  that  had  arisen  with  the  international 


The  supply  and  provisioning  of  UKEF  which  had  been 
a crucial  problem  initially  was  put  on  a routine  basis. 
Continuous  efforts,  perhaps  spurred  by  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  United  Rations,  were  made  to  develop  a more 
economical  and  efficient  support  system. 


P.  237. 
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Three  areas  in  which  marked  improvements  were  made 
in  operating  efficiency  and  economy  can  he  singled  out. 
First,  there  was  a general  tightening  of  the  UNSF  organi- 
sation over  the  years.  Some  of  the  support  troops  were 
dropped;  some  were  replaced  with  local  personnel.  Second, 
the  cost  of  rations  for  the  Force  was  sharply  reduced  over 
the  years.  In  the  early  months  the  cost  of  food  supplies 
was  high,  a fact  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
special  attention  to  the  dietetic  requirements  of  the  vari- 
ous national  groups  and  to  the  necessity  of  importing  the 
hulk  of  provisions.  Improved  procurement  practices,  estab- 
lishment of  a revised  rations  scale,  and  better  methods  of 
control  issuance  and  usage  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
per  man  cost  from  the  original  S2.30  to  67  cents  by  1962. 87 

Third,  the  policy  was  established  of  standardising 
the  equipment  and  bringing  it  under  United  Nations  rather 
than  contingent  ownership.  At  the  outset  there  was  great 
variety  in  the  equipment  of  the  various  contingents; 
operating  under  an  emergency  and  on  the  assumption  of  a 
temporary  force,  little  effort  had  been  made  at  standardisa- 
tion. Some  items  were  contingent  owned;  others  were  pur- 
chased by  the  United  Nations  from  a variety  of  sources.  To 
illustrate,  in  the  early  months  of  the  operation  there  were 

87U.N.  Doc.  A/369C,  Annex  A,  p.  15  and  U.N.  Doc. 
A/5495,  p.  25. 
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some  forty  different  types  and  makes  among  the  approximately 
1,000  self-propelled  vehicles  in  use  by  the  Force.  The  bulk 
of  these  were  contingent  owned.  By  1959  there  were  585 
UNEF-owned  vehicles  as  compared  to  515  contingent  owned. 88 
By  1965  out  of  90?  self-propelled  vehicles  only  three  were 
contingent  owned. These  figures  suggest  the  trend  to 
acquisition  and  standardisation  of  equipment  by  the  Force 
as  it  developed  experience  with  its  needs  in  the  field  and 
as  the  operation  settled  into  semi-permanency.  Thus,  experi- 
ence was  gained  over  the  years  in  the  efficient  feeding  and 
equipping  of  an  international  force.  The  logistic  ba6e  grew 
stronger. 

The  legal  status  of  OEM 

The  precise  legal  relations  between  DHEF  and  the 
Sovernment  of  Egypt  were  laid  out  in  two  documents:  an  aide- 
memoire  on  the  basis  for  the  presence  and  functioning  of 
uHEP  in  Egypt  drawn  up  on  November  20,  1956,  after  a meeting 
between  Secretary-General  Hammarsk^old  and  Egyptian  offi- 
cials, and  an  exchange  of  letters  in  February,  1957,  which 
spelled  out  in  detail  the  status  of  the  Force  in  Egypt. 

The  aide-memoire  constitutes  the  basic  foundation  of 
ONEP-Egyptian  relations  and  serves  as  the  model  for  suc- 
ceeding agreements  between  peace-keeping  forces  and  the  host 

aaU.N.  Doc.  A/M. 60,  p.  5. 

8%.N.  Doc.  A/5V35,  p.  12. 


principle  meant,  among  other  things,  that  United  nations 
premises  were  inviolable  and  subject  to  the  exclusive  con- 
trol and  authority  of  the  Commander;  that  members  of  the 
U5EF  Command,  Force,  and  Staff  enjoyed  to  varying  degrees 
the  privileges  and  immunities;  that  provision  was  made  for 
appropriate  display  of  the  United  Nations  flag,  for  a pre- 
scribed uniform,  and  for  distinctive  identification  of 
United  nations  equipment. 

A basis  for  cooperation  between  the  Force  and  3gypt 
rested  in  a second  important  principle — freedom  of  movement. 
Within  the  "area  of  operations"^  of  the  Force  and  to  and 
from  points  of  access  members  of  the  Force  were  to  have 
complete  freedom  of  movement,  an  important  prerequisite  for 
an  effective  force.  In  its  turn  the  United  nations  acknow- 
ledged the  obligation  of  the  members  of  the  Force  to  respect 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  Egypt  and  to  refrain  from  actions 
incompatible  with  their  international  status. 

One  of  the  note-worthy  and  potentially  troubling 
provisions  of  the  February  Agreement,  one  which  set  a rather 
unfortunate  precedent,  was  that  respecting  criminal  Juris- 
diction. The  UUEF  arrangement  was  a unique  one,  revealing 
much  about  the  nature  of  UUEF.  It  provided  that  members  of 

" ^"Areaof  operations"  was  deemed  to  include  areas 
where  UUEF  was  deployed,  its  installations  and  premises, 
and  its  lines  of  communication  and  supply.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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Inherent  in  such  an  agreement  is  the  assumption  of  coopera- 
tion and  relative  good  will  between  the  force  and  the  host 


Of  all  the  uses  by  the  United  Nations  of  non-fighting 
units  in  a peace-keeping  capacity,  ranging  from  the  missions 

thousands  of  soldiers,  the  most  praised  and  the  least  criti- 
cised has  been  UNEP.  It  has  served  as  the  prototype  and 
inspiration  for  those  peaoe-keeping  missions  which  have  been 
established  in  its  wake.  To  fully  understand  the  basis  for 


the  success  of  the  Force , it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond 
its  origins  and  characteristics.  The  ultimate  test  of  the 
Force  rests  in  its  functioning  once  in  being.  UNEP  managed 
successfully  the  difficult  role  of  being  part  observer 
group  and  part  military  force.  An  examination  of  UNEP  in 
the  field  oan  offer  insight  into  how  this  has  been  accomp- 
lished and  what  factors  affect  the  success  of  peaoe-keeping 
missions . 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  has  played  a dual 
role  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  first  phase  of  its  opera- 
tions in  the  period  preceding  and  coinciding  with  the  with- 
drawal of  British,  French,  and  Israeli  forces  from  Egypt, 
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UNEF  undertook  to  secure  and  supervise  t 
hostilities.  In  the  period  following  the  withdrawal  of 
invading  troops,  the  Force  has  been  charged  with  the  task 
of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Kiddle  East . 

UNSF's  responsibilities  during  the  first  phase  of 
operation  were  set  forth  primarily  in  two  resolutions: 
resolution  1000  (ES-I)  of  November  5,  1956,  and  resolution 
997  (ES-I)  of  November  2,  1956.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
former  resolution  the  Force  was  "to  secure  and  supervise 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  accordance  with  all  the 
terms'1  of  resolution  997.  All  the  terms  of  resolution  997 
would  seem  to  include  not  only  overseeing  the  cease-fire 
and  withdrawal  of  all  forces  behind  the  Armistice  lines 
but  also  ensuring  that  there  was  a scrupulous  observance 

raids  across  the  armistice  lines.  Nonetheless,  the  phrase 
"all  the  terms"  left  room  for  interpretation  as  to  the  pre- 


controversy. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Force  in  the  period 
following  the  departure  of  the  Allied  and  Israeli  forces 
were  defined  by  resolution  1125  (XI)  providing  for  the 
"placing  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
Egyptian- Israel  armistice  demarcation  line  and 


the  imple- 
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mentation  of  other  measures  as  proposed  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report. Again,  the  "other  measures"  were  not 
spelled  out.  The  ambiguity  remained. 

The  organisation  of  PNBF 

bility  for  the  functioning  of  the  Force.  The  Commander  had, 
in  fact,  a dual  role  to  perform:  he  was  to  serve  both  as 
leader  of  the  Force  and  as  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  area.  Political,  military,  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  to  direct 
the  over-all  operation,  to  supervise  the  day-by-day 
activities  of  the  Force,  to  represent  the  Secretary-General. 

The  Commander  was  assisted  in  carrying  this  heavy 
burden  of  duties  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  a military 
staff  organization  under  a Chief  of  Staff.  The  Chief  of 

Command  itself  was  composed  of  officers  designated  by  the 
Commander  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General. 

November  12,  1956,  was  composed  of  officers  from  the  United 
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Rations  Truce  Supervision  Organization.^®  The  availability 


the  rapid  establishment  of  the  Porce;  a nucleus  of  officers 
with  experience  both  in  the  geographic  area  and  in  a re- 


service. (Suitability  included  staff  training  end  experi- 
ence and  a good  working  knowledge  of  English.)^ 

a three-branch  organisation!  personnel;  operations  and  in- 
telligence; and  logistics.  In  establishing  the  permanent 
staff  organisation  for  UNEP  a conscious  effort  was  made  to 
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Commander  to  the  commanding  officers  of  each  of  the  national 


responsible  to  the  Commander-1 
functioning  and  discipline  of 


proper 


unit.100 

Problems  of  coordination  and  control  loom  large  in 
an  army  as  loosely-structured  as  was  this  one.  1 number  of 
steps  were  taken  to  minimise  the  potential  difficulties. 
First,  contingents  supplying  units  for  more  than  one 
functional  task  usually  designated  one  over-all  contingent 

support  functions  was  placed  on  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
in  order  to  minimise  the  necessity  of  coordinating  several 
national  units  at  this  level.  Finally,  liaison  officers 
were  designated  by  some  of  the  governments  to  serve  as  a 
link  between  the  contributing  government  and  the  Force. 

These  arrangements,  while  practical  and  workable, 
suggest  the  limits  and  dilemmas  of  UNEF  as  an  international 
force.  First,  it  was  not  an  integrated  international  force, 
for  the  national  units  remained  almost  entirely  separate. 
Second,  the  limits  on  the  Commander's  control  over  subordi- 
nate units,  which  caused  no  particular  difficulty  in  the 
DITSF  operation,,  could  prove  serious  in  different  circum- 
stances. It  might  be  hypothesized  from  the  experience  of 
UFSF  and  of  succeeding  peace-keeping  missions  that  the 
deeper  the  involvement  of  the  United  Nations  force,  the  more 

100U.H.  Doc. 
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important  the  limitations  will  become.  Yet  the  means  of 
eliminating  the  limitations  are  not  in  easy  reach.  Until 


operations  the  Force's  responsibility  was  to  facilitate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-French  ana  Israeli  forces  from 
Egyptian  territory  with  as  much  expedition  and  as  little 
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; time  they  [a  Norwegian  company  camped 
in  Port  Said]  had  no  specific  respon-’ 
m keeping  order,  but  their  presence 


16  Above's!! 


irm  its  iuu.uw  of  interposing  b 
:tantjQ|nd  "helping  to  maintain  peacef 
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Egyptian  and  Allied  Forces  in  the  Port  Said  area.  As  th 
Allied  forces  withdrew,  the  United  Rations  troops  moved 


final  stages  of  the  evacuation  the  Allied  forces  were 
separated  from  the  Egyptians  by  a barbed  wire  fence  and  a 


hibited  to  Egyptians,  militar; 
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Strip  or  by  otters  and  to  give  this  policy  ample  publicity 
aaoag  the  local  population.  The  penalties  against  infiltra- 


the  Strip  would  be  reinstated.  DUE?  was  to  have  the  right 


was  to  be  fully  informed  of  this  right.  The  Jorco  was  given 


authority  to  take  infiltrators  into  custody  in  a sons  ex- 


tending back  750  meters  from  the  armistice  demarcation  line, 
although  those  taken  were  to  be  turned  over  to  Egyptian 


275-274. 
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authorities,  finally,  a special  unit  of  the  Egyptian 
police,  which  was  to  cooperate  daily  with  UNEf,  was  to  be 
established  to  control  infiltration,  No  such  special  unit 
was  ever  creased,  but  dose  relations  have  been  developed 
between  units  of  USE?  and  police  detachments  in  the  four 
districts  into  which  Gaza  is  divided.  In  fact,  UNEf  was 
regrouped  so  that  its  battalion  boundaries  would  correspond 
to  the  administrative  sub-districts  in  the  Gaza  Strip  with 
the  express  intention  of  facilitating  suoh  cooperation.11^ 

There  was  also  agreement  on  certain  rights  that  would 
be  accorded  USE?  to  enable  it  to  operate  effectively.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  was  the  right  to  defend  itself 
against  hostile  action  and  the  right  to  freedom  o: 

Defensive  action  by  the  force  in  a couple  of  early  i 
demonstrated  to  the  populace  that  the  force  did  have  some 
power  behind  its  presence  and  helped  to  quiet  the  situation. 

Nonetheless,  the  force  has  worked  under  serious 
limitations  in  carrying  through  its  functions.  So  serious 
have  been  the  restrictions  on  the  force's  power  of  preven- 
tive action,  in  fact,  that  the  Commander  of  the  force  has 
commented  that  it  is  surprising  that  infiltration  has  been 
kept  to  such  low  figures.  Host  important,  DITEf  has  no 
right  to  use  force  to  back  up  its  orders.  It  can  fire  only 


114“ 
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concerned  with  it,  be  likely  to  result  ia  a recur- 
reace  of  dangerous  border  disturbances  and  violence, 
reduction  in  strength  below  its  present  level  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Force  to  carry  out  ade- 
quately its  existing  responsibilities . 11° 

The  comment  about  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
Porce  ia  the  area  suggests  not  only  the  Force's  accomplish- 
ments, but  also  what  it  did  not  accomplish.  The  Force  has 
been  able  to  do  no  more  than  maintain  quiet.  It  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  a resolution  of  the  basic  issues  tor- 
menting the  Middle  Fast;  it  has  not  brought  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Israelis  any  closer  to  a political  solution  of  the 
outstanding  issues  dividing  them.  Some  have  criticised  the 
Baited  Nations  role  in  the  Sues  orisis  arguing  that  the 
political  issues  should  not  have  been  avoided.  Their 
reasoning  goes  something  as  follows.  The  Bnited  Nations  was 
in  a position  of  some  power  in  the  Middle  East  in  early  195? 
vis-a-vis  the  belligerents.  The  leverage  which  the  Bnited 
Sations  then  had  should  have  been  used  to  force  negotiations. 
Political  neutrality  in  this  oase  prevented  the  Bnited 
Sations  from  playing  as  effective  and  vital  role  as  it  might 


The  arguments  that  the  Force  should  have  taken  a 
more  positive  role  are  good  in  theory,  but  they  begin  to 
break  apart  under  practical  considerations.  It  can  be  he 


A/CC86,  p.  13. 
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it  has  taken  a limited  role  which  has  enabled  it  to  maintain 
the  cooperation  of  all  parties.  A more  positive  role  could 
easily  have  lost  it  this  cooperation.  What  would  be  the 
implications  of  a loss  of  cooperation?  Could  the  Force  have 
occupied  Egyptian  territory  in  opposition  to  the  Egyptian 
will?  Could  they  have  controlled  effectively  in  the  midst 
of  a hostile  populace?  Would  the  necessary  support  have 
been  forthcoming  from  members  of  the  United  Nations  if  the 
Force  were  involved  in  fighting?  It  seems  doubtful  that 
these  questions  could  be  answered  affirmatively  in  view  of 
the  site  of  the  Force,  the  unwillingness  of  the  states 
contributing  men  to  have  their  forces  involved  in  fighting, 
and  the  lack  of  consensus  on  a solution  to  the  Middle  East 
problems. 

The  Force  has  served,  and  served  well,  as  a preserver 
of  the  quiet  whioh  is  indispensable  to  the  removal  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  peace  in  the  Kiddle  East.  But  the  Force, 
by  its  very  nature,  is  unable  to  remove  those  obstacles 

Conclusions 

Having  examined  the  character  and  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  an  effort  must  now  be  made 
to  evaluate  our  findings.  What  oan  be  concluded  about  the 
’ Force— about  its  nature  and  its 


effectiveness? 
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There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  baited 
Nations  Emergency  Force  does  represent  a significant 
pioneering  effort  in  the  evolution  of  methods  of  peace- 
keeping. UNEF's  pioneering  character  coupled  with  its 
success  have  served  to  make  it  both  the  inspiration  and  the 
model  for  succeeding  forces.  The  experience  with  UNEF 
seemed  to  quicken  the  use  not  only  of  forces  but  of  observer 
groups  as  well.  Failure  by  the  Force  might  well  have  stop- 
ped this  "noble  experiment"  before  it  had  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  being  fully  tested. 

The  description  of  UNEF  as  a pioneering  effort  should 
be  qualified.  The  Emergency  Force  was  built  on  the  founda- 


tions of  the  truce  organizations.  Their  personnel  and 
principles,  even  their  failures,  had  relevance  for  the  first 
peace-keeping  Force.  The  failures  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  in  Falestine  had  long  suggested  the  need  for  a 
stronger  peace-keeping  organization  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
experience  of  the  same  organization  eased  many  of  the 
administrative  problems  of  establishing  a force.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  even  though  the  establishment  of 
UNEF  was  encouraged  and  eased  by  the  precedents  and  practices 
of  the  preceding  observer  groups,  these  alone  could  not  bring 
the  Force  into  being.  A crisis  was  needed  to  3olt  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  into  undertaking  a signifi- 
cantly more  ambitious  and  original  endeavor. 
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to  impose  solutions.  Moreover,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
world  organization  shunned  acceptance  of  much  responsibility 
for  either  the  policy  guidance  or  the  material  support  of 
the  Force.  The  Secretary-General  was  given  very  broad 
discretion  in  establishing  and  directing  the  Force.  The 
Advisory  Committee  was  set  up  to  assist  the  Secretary-General 
in  his  responsibilities  and,  it  may  be  assumed  from  its 
power  to  convene  the  General  Assembly,  to  control  him.  In 
practice,  it  served  primarily  as  a means  of  mobilizing 
support  for  policies  determined  by  the  Secretary-General. 

The  problem  of  adequate  policy  direction  and  control  of  the 
Force  by  the  parent  political  organ  was  not  resolved  by  the 
experience  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  hesitancy  of 
member  states  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Force  was  matched  by  an  even  greater  reluctance  by  many 
to  assume  the  financial  burdens  the  Force  entailed.  The 
principle  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  members 
for  the  support  of  the  Force  has  been  the  dominant  principle 
of  financing.  Although  the  principle  was  hailed  as  a great 
advance  for  peaoe-keeping  endeavors,  it  has  not  been  firmly 
established  in  fact.  It  has  been  challenged  by  competing 
principles — the  special  responsibility  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  aggressors;  the 


ability 


computing 


which  have  failed  for  economic  or  political  reasons  to  pay 
their  assessment.  The  Force  has  not  been  equally  dependent 
on  all;  it  has  relied  heavily  on  a few  staunch  supporters. 

balance  of  the  Force's  powers  and  responsibilities.  Al- 
though the  Force's  powers  were  restricted  and  the  commit- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  United  Rations  to  it  limited , 
UKSF's  responsibilities  were  also  narrowly  defined.  In 
addition,  the  Force  operated  in  a highly  favorable  political 
milieu.  It  had  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  parties 
involved  and  considerable  moral  support  at  United  Rations 
headquarters  for  its  activities. 

Vith  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and  of  the  experience 
of  the  recent  peace-keeping  forces,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  principles  of  UNEP — which  are  the  principles  of  a 
limited  force — are  not  equally  applicable  to  all  peace- 
keeping operations.  Consent,  cooperation,  and  limited 
responsibilities  seem  almost  essential  concomitants  of  a 
UREF-type  operation.  Without  the  latter  conditions,  the 
likelihood  is  either  a failure  of  mission  or*  a redefinition 
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AS  EXPANSION  OP  PEACS-EEEPXH6:  THE  OHITE 
SATIOKS  EOHCE  IS  THE  COSGO-ITS  OKtGIHS 


2*3 


of  the 


ous  uses  of  a military  unit. 


being  to  deal  with  a crisis  situation  which  had  developed 
in  the  Hepublio  of  the  Congo  immediately  following  the 
proclamation  of  Congolese  independence  on  June  50,  I960. 
Superficially,  the  situation  bore  resemblance  to  both  the 


military 


difficulty 
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In  addition 
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Congo.  Tie  threat  was  raised  by  the  secession  of  the 
province  of  Katanga  iron  the  aepublio  of  the  Congo  on  July 
11,  one  day  after  3elgian  intervention.  Although  the 


ar,  877 th  meeting 
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it  was  little  tetter  prepares  for  nationhood.  There  was 
little  feeling  of  unity,  little  sense  of  a Congolese 
nationality.  Tribal  rivalries  divided  the  oountry',  fre- 

had  sprung  up  so  quickly  in  the  late  1950's  (estimates  of 


°It  was  not  until  1957  that  the  Congolese  had  be 
allowed  any  participation  in  governing  the  country.  At 
that  time  they  were  given  a role  in  the  governing  of  tt 
cities  of  Leopoldville,  Jadotville,  and  Elisabethville. 
Eefonas  providing  for  greater  Congolese  participation  i 
governing  were  prepared,  but  before  they  could  go  into 
effect  the  wave  of  history  had  made  them  obsolete.  In 
late  1950's  political  parties  began  to  spring  up  demand 
full  independence.  In  February,  19S0,  at  a Sound  Table 
conferenoe^of  Belgian  and  Congolese  leaders  independent 

iiSBiEff'grjS 

public  of  the  Congo.  Printed 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  86th  Congress,  2nd  Sess.,  August  24, 


Siigifijrfrr 


sIX-equipped 


parties  were  simply  loose  organisations 
personal  following  of  a particular  lead 
tribal  affinity.  Only  three  of  the  par 


closest  to  filling  this  role,  and  he  me 
divided  acre  than  he  united. 


The  leadership  in  the  Congo  lack 
smooth  the  transition  iron  dependence 


rong,  dynamic 


Minister,  were  held  by  political  rivals  Patrice  Lumumba  and 

Thus,  the  situation  in  the  Congo  into  which  the 
United  Nations  presence  was  injected  was  complex  and  diffi- 
cult in  the  extreme.  The  complexity,  confusion,  disunity, 
and  violence  were  to  have  their  effects  on  the  United 
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July  12,  1961,  and  July  i},  i96i. 
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internal  Congolese  problem.  Despite  the  Belgian  inter- 


Sations  Force  in  the  Congo,  two  things  stand  out:  the  speed 
with  whioh  the  Force  was  brought  into  being  and  the  impor- 


_ ““Article  ^99  states  that  the  "Secretar^-C-eneral  nay 
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lag  the  provision  calling  for  Belgian  withdrawal.  There 


matched  by  a comparable  speed  in  bringing  the  Borce  into 

Tunisia  were  disembarking  at  Leopoldville.1* 

The  dispatch  with  which  the  mission  was  set  up  can 


on  the  accumulated  experience  of  past  efforts.  Although 


establish  a force.  They  knew  what  needs 
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fighting  military  groups,  was  in  The  Congo  and  in  a position 


vision  Organisation  since  1953,  Within  the  Secretariat 
Headquarters  persons  like  David  Vaughan  and  Andrew  Cordier, 
who  had  taken  a decisive  part  in  setting  up  USE?,  could  he 

In  the  second  place,  the  Secretary-General  had 
expedited  the  establishment  of  ONUC  by  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  it  prior  to  its  creation.  On  the  day  of  July  13 


to  the  Congo,  and  obtaining  food  supplies.  Patterns  of 


July 
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and  Che  lack  of  basic  information  about  the  Congo. ^ The 


Cion  especially  difficult  to  remedy.  But,  all  things 


The  legal  bases  of  the  peace-keeping  groups  preceding 
the  Force  in  the  Congo  were  rather  vague.  Such  vagueness 
undoubtedly  had  a purpose:  it  left  room  for  flexibility  in 


l°Military  Force,  "tem 
So.  2 (Spring,  1563),  o.  J 
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■omply  with.  Security  Council  d 


His  was  tie  prevailing  view — it  was  also  tie  view  put 
forth  in  modified  form  by  the  Secretary-General.  Hammer skj old 

the  request  of  the  Congolese  Government  for  military  assist- 


-'security  Council,  Official  Hecords.  !5th  Terr, 
S75rd  meeting  (July  15/14, TlcC),  p.  4 'ana  920th  meeting 
(December  13/14,  19605,  p.  19. 
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As  tie  Congolese  Government  became  more  difficult 


of  tie  Congolese  and  emphasized  more  and  more  the  right  of 
■ohe  Baited  Nations  to  act  under  Articles  39  and  CO  of  the 


Charter.  The  Secretary-General  said  in  this  respect: 


The  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  of  July  1C 
(S/C387)  and  July  22  (S/WS^uere^not^e^licitly^ 

tha unreason* I^ave^ felt^entitled  tTsuote^these01 
articles  under  Chapter  VII... the  problem  facing  the 

Congo. 


At  a later  Security  Council  meeting  the  Secretary-General 


sidered  as  implicitly  taken  under  Article  40  based  on  an 
implicit  finding  under  Article  39- 19 

What  was  the  significance  of  concluding  that  08BC 
was  based  on  Articles  39  and  40  and  not  solely  on  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Charter?  On  the  one  hand,  this  apparently  made 


and  of  the  participating  states  than  would  have  been  the 


^Security  Co 
884th  meeting  (Augu 
^Security  Co' 
920th  meeting  (pecs 


^’lS60>°"pV  3?°0r^S’ 

i3/14,  19bOJ,  p.  J-9. 


15th  Year, 
15th  Year, 
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Congolese  Go1 
the  duration 

report  on  toe  impleffienva&i< 
Secretary-General  stated  t: 
as  a temporary  security  fo: 


Poree  was  to  he  regarded 
the  Congo  wit*  foe  consent 
d purpose  indicated.  D.H. 


Boo.  BA589,  PS.  17-18. 

^“Por  exanole,  the  Secretary-General  ignored  den. 
iron  the  Congolese  that  the  Ghana  units  of_  the  Porce  w 


Si's  Special  aepresentoti 
s strict  adherence  to  the 


•e.re?hisSm: 


entirely  under  Chapter  VI.  In 
prancSc  and  John  Carey,  She  leg 

cations," inc.t  iy°3)i°PP-"  62-6 
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Council  have  given  such  means  to  the  Force,  through 
the  Secretary-General,  without  acting  against  the 
clear  injunctions  of  the  Charter?  Kay  I remind  you 
that  it  is  even  doubtful  if  the  Council  has  ever 
acted  under  ohapter  VII.  She  very  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  Council's  actions  may  have  been  taken 
under  Article  do  of  the  Charter.24 

In  the  Secretary-General's  view  the  United  Rations 
Force  Could  not  he  deemed  to  be  acting  under  the  enforcement 
articles  unless  a specific  finding  to  that  effect  was  made. 
And  he  suggests  in  the  above  statement  that  suoh  a finding 
might  well  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Charter.  A majority  of  the 
Security  Council  members,  as  well  as  of  the  International 
Oourt  of  Justice,  upheld  this  interpretation.  She  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  stated  explicitly  that  "the 
operations  known  as  UNEF  and  OSOC  were  not  enforcement 
actions  within  the  compass  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  _ 


^Security  Council,  Official  Records.  15th  Tear, 
915th  meeting  (December  8/9,  19b0),  p.  2V. 

^International  Court  of  Justice,  Certain  Expenses- 

1962,  P.  166. 


2?ovemher  3-5,  1961 , resolutions  strengthening  the  force's 


OXUC  mission.  She 


Sheoreticaily,  the  primary  justification  for  such  actions 
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oasi'oilities.  The  cash  was 
questionable  legality  and 


laid  down  in  the  July  14,  I960,  Security  Council  resolutio 
authorising  establishment  of  the  j?orce.  The  principles 
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S/4387, 
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the  Secretary-General 
that  of  non-intervention 
country. This  position 


The  second  principle  wi 
determined  ONCC  should  follow 
in  internal  conflicts  in  the  t 
was  well-established  in  the  Lebanon  situation,  in  which  tl 
military  observers  maintained  a neutral  position  between 
the  government  and  opposition  elements  within  the  country. 
The  United  Sations  Force  was  not  to  exercise  authority  in 
the  Congo  in  cooperation  or  in  competition  with  the  host 
government  or  with  the  representatives  of  any  other 
governments,  Nor  was  the  Force  to  be  used  to  promote  any 
specific  political  solution  to  pending  problems.  The 
Secretary-General  suggested  that  deviation  from  this 
principle  would  tend  to  rip  the  operation  itself  apart, 
causing  nations  who  disagreed  to  pull  out  their  support.- 
The  principle  of  non-intervention  in  internal  questions  : 
undoubtedly  the  safest  and,  in  most  cases,  the  wisest  to 
pursue.  If  it  could  have  been  followed  in  the  Congo,  OIH 
might  have  been  soared  some  bitter  attacks , But  in  the 
Congo  the  internal  situation  was  so  chaotic  it  became 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Force  to  remain  aloof  from 
domestic  issues.  Bvea  with  the  best  intentions  and  the 
most  conscientious  efforts  to  stand  aloof,  the  Force  in- 
fluenced the  political  balance  within  the  Congo. 
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*“u.jr.  Doc.  SAJ89,  p.  19. 

55rbid.,  p.  19  and  U.K.  Doc.  S/4417,  pp.  52-53. 


A third  principle  of  operation,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  resolution  itself,  was  that  the  Force  should  act  in 
consultation  with  the  Congolese  Government.  This  too  be- 
came the  subject  of  controversy,  with  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  Congolese  leaders  differing  sharply  on  what  was 
implied  by  the  phrase  "in  consultation.”  Did  “in  consulta- 
tion" mean  that  ONUC  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congolese 
Government  to  do  with  as  it  would,  as  the  Congolese  Govern- 


ment seemed  to  think?  Did  it  mean  that  the  consent  of  the 
Congolese  Government  was  necessary  to  any  important  moves 
by  the  Force?^  Or  did  it  merely  mean  that  the  Congolese 
Government  should  be  informed  before  decisive  moves  were 
undertaken  by  the  Force? 

The  Secretary-General  and  the  Congolese  Government 
were  at  odds  almost  immediately  over  the  proper  use  of  the 
Foroe.  In  his  first  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
resolution  the  Secretary-General  tried  to  clarify  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Force  to  the  Congolese  authorities  by 
differentiating  between  consent  and  control.  According  to 
Hammarskjold  OKUC  was  in  the  Congo  at  the  request  of  and 


^This  seemed  to  be  the  position  taken  by  at  least 
one  delegation  in  the  initial  debate.  The  representative 
of  Sounder  indicated  that  the  Congolese  Government  should 
give  their  consent  to  the  presence  of  United  Nations  forces, 
the  length  of  time  they  would  remain  in  the  Congo,  and  other 
key  questions.  Security  Council,  Official  Records.  15th 
Year,  873rd  meeting  (July  13/id,  I960),  pp.  32-33. 


with  the  consent  of  the  Congolese  Government  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  that  Government  in  maintaining  order 
and  protecting  life,  nonetheless,  the  Force  was  still 
under  the  exclusive  command  of  the  United  Nations,  vested 
in  the  Secretary-General  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  was  up  to  the  Secretary-General 


to  define  the  Force's  mission.  Moreover,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Force  was  theoretically  an  arm  of  the  central 
government,  it  was  still  prohibited  from  being  a party  to 
any  internal  conflict.  If  the  dilemmas  posed  by  a force 
serving  as  an  arm  of  government  but  enjoined  from  aiding 
that  government  in  struggles  against  it  were  not  immediately 
apparent,  they  soon  became  so.  By  the  end  of  its  tour  of 
duty  ONUC  came  very  close  to  serving  as  an  instrumentality 


of  the  central  government. 

The  principles  of  operation  which  had  worked  well 
in  previous  peace-keeping  operations  were  less  easily 
applied  in  the  Congo.  Before  the  mission  could  be  success- 
fully completed,  both  mandate  and  principles  had  to  be 
altered  to  fit  .the  Congolese  situation. 

The  initial  mandate  of  the  Force  along  with  the  very 
restrictive  conditions  of  its  operation  became  more  and 
more  inappropriate  to  the  situation.  ONTJC  was  unable  to 
bring  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  (mercenary  as 


s.  S/4389, 


o guell  all  violence  by  th 
s the  Congo  crisis  lengthe: 


well  as  official)  or 
its  presence  alone, 
deepened,  the  role  of 
broadened,  by  both  resolution  and  interpretation,  until 
OXUC  did  bays  the  authority  and  power  to  guell  the  violence 
and  evict  the  foreign  troops. 

The  first  serious  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Force's 
position  were  made  in  Becember,  I960,  in  the  face  of  clear 
evidence  of  the  inability  of  OSBC  to  cope  with  the  violent 
situation  in  the  Congo.  The  efforts  ended  in  failure,  re- 
vealing deep  division  within  the  united  Rations  over  the 
Force.  The  only  point  upon  which  agreement  could  be  reached 
in  the  Assembly  was  on  reaffirmation  of  the  previous  resolu- 
tions on  the  guestion.  And  debate  had  revealed  that  there 

resolutions. 

In  early  1961  the  first  steps  to  breaking  the  stale- 
mate on  the  Congo  were  taken  with  the  passage  of  the  Febru- 
ary 21  Security  Council  resolution.  This  resolution,  which 
significantly  strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Force,  marked 
a turning  point  in  both  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the 
United  Rations  Force.  It  provided  for  the  use  of  force  by 

ing  the  resolution  initiated  the  transition  of  ORUC  from  a 
non-intervening,  peaceful  force  to  an  intervening  force, 
able  and  willing  to  take  the 
necessary. 


initiative  militarily  when 
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request 


specifically  excluded  the  use  of  force  from  his 
for  additional  powers  for  ONtJC.)  The  heart  of  the  resol 
tion  was  Part  A,  Section  1 which  reads: 

Urges  that  the  United  Rations  taite  immediately 
all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  t' 


e-fires,  the  halting  of  all  mi 
he  prevention  of  clashes  and  t 
f necessary,  in  the  last  resor 


Support  for  the  resolution  seemed  substantial.  On 
February  21  it  was  passed  by  the  Council  by  a vote  of  9 to 
0,  with  two  abstentions  (Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union). 

Passage  of  the  resolution  had  proved  easy.  There 
was,  however,  considerably  less  unanimity  on  the  meaning  and 
implications  of  the  resolution.  While  the  resolution  was 
widely  interpreted  as  constituting  a new  mandate  for  OKUC, 
there  was  little  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  new  man- 
date. Ror  was  there  any  agreement  or  even  real  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  the  legal  basis  under  which  the  Force 
was  operating  was  thereby  altered. 

In  the  statements  made  in  the  Security  Council  at 

two  main  points  of  view  with  respect  to*  the  use-of-foroe 
paragraph  were  apparent. 

One  interpretation  of  the  resolution  viewed  the  new 
mandate  as  a very  limited  one,  not  too  different  from  the 


"42  " 


oc.  S/4741,  p.  147. 


2?5 


The  United  States  was  apparently  somewhat  troubled 
by  the  implications  of  the  resolution  and  strove  to  mini- 


mise their  significance.  The  official  attitude  was  that 


to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  paragraph  by  negotiation, 
conciliation,  and  other  peaceful  means.  In  addition,  it 


war  referred  to  were  limited  both  by  earlier  Security 
Council  resolutions  (particularly  those  establishing  the 


and  impartiality  and  non-interference  in  the  internal 


from  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a state. ^ The 
United  States  position  pointed  up  a potential  conflict  be- 


re solution  were  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom,  among  others. 
The  British  representative  in  the  Security  Council  stressed 
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ooeting  (February  £o,  l^bi. ) , p 
Keeping  by  U.N.  Forces:  From  S 
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In  summary,  it  can  be  observed  that  there  was  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  Security  Council  members  as  to 
precisely  what  they  were  authorising  when  they  passed  the 
February  21  resolution.  While  the  Western  powers  held  that 
the  mandate  was  only  slightly  broadened,  the  Afro-Asians 
were  convinced  that  a much  clearer  and  stronger  mandate 
had  been  set  forth. 

She  opinion  of  the  Secretary-General,  who  had  primary 
responsibility  for  implementing  the  resolution,  was  close 
to  that  of  the  Western  delegates.  On  the  question  of  the 
new  powers  of  the  Force  the  Secretary-General  said  that: 

X strongly  welcome  the  first  three-Power  resolution 
adopted  today  by  the  Council  as  giving  a stronger 
and  more  clear  framework  for  United  Nations  action 
although,  as  so  often  before,  it  does  not  provide  a 

wider  legal  basis  or  new  means  for  implementation. 

The  Force's  mandate  seemed  to  be  further  strengthened 
by  a second  February  resolution,  even  though  that  resolution 
was  defeated.  The  resolution,  proposed  by  Ceylon,  Liberia, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  noted  and  condemned  the  out- 
rages and  atrocities  in  South  Kasai,  Leopoldville,  and 
Katanga  and  authorized  the  United  Nations  to  use  force  if 
necessary  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  No  objection  was 


York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger  for  the  Center  of  International 
Studies,  Princeton  University,  1963),  p.  75.  The  statement 
was  made  in  the  9dlst  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 

^Security  Council,  Official  Records.  16th  Year, 

9d2nd  meeting  (February  20,  lybll,  p.  to. 
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raised  to  the  section  advocating  the  use  of  force  to  stop 
rioting  and  atrocities,  hut  several  Western  states  objected 
to  singling  out  these  three  provinces  for  mention  while 
omitting  reference  to  Stanleyville.*"^  Consequently,  they 
blocked  passage  of  the  resolution.  Bammarskjold  suggested 
that  the  reference  to  the  use  of  force  in  this  draft  might 
be  regarded  as  a new  departure,  giving  new  rights,  pre- 
sumably with  Article  42  of  the  Charter  as  a basis. ^ 
Significantly,  the  Secretary-General  indicated  that  since 
no  difference  of  opinion  had  emerged  over  the  operative 
paragraphs,  he  felt  entitled  to  use  them  with  full  moral 
value.  * Thus,  the  defeated  resolution  would  seem  to  have 
opened  the  way  to  a potential  broadening  of  the  powers  of 

The  mandate  of  the  Force  was  once  more  reaffirmed 
end  strengthened  in  November,  1961.  The  November  re- 
affirmation constituted,  in  effect,  an  acceptance  by  the 
Security  Counoil  of  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  powers 
granted  to  ONUC  by  the  February  21  resolution.  It  marked 
a victory  for  the  concept  of  a positive  intervening  force. 

^The  United  States  representative  proposed  amend- 
ments which  would  have  substituted  "in  various  parts  of  the 
Congo”  for  the  reference  to  specific  places.  This  amendment 
was  defeated  by  the  negative  vote  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Belgium,  non-members  but  interested  parties,  all  spoke  out 
against  the  tenor  of  the  new  resolution.  Ihe  French  dele- 
gate pointed  out  that  France  had  adhered  to  three  principles 
throughout  the  Congo  affairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  Congo ; 
the  unity  of  the  Congo;  and  non-interference  in  Congolese 


meet! ngS(November°15 , 1^61 ),  p. 

India,  Krishna  ’A enrol,  argued  tha 
necessary  to  terminate  f*  • — - 


dependent  on  its  success.  Security  Council,  Official  Ho cords , 
16th  Year,  976th  meeting  (November  1?,  1961), "p.  "25. 

5’?or  example,  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab 
Eepublic  contended  that  if  the  February  21  resolution  had 
been  fully  implemented,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
deal  again  with  the  Congolese  question.  Security  Council, 
Official  Seconds.  16th  Year,  97i*-th  meeting  (November  15, 
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conflicts  or  using  force  to  reintegrate  Katanga  into  the 
Congo. The  delegate  of  the  United.  Kingdom  Joined  his 


tending  that  lasting  unity  would  he  brought 


vague,  was  interpreted  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  it  to 
take  positive  action  for  the  removal  of  Belgian  mercenaries 
and  the  reintegration  of  the  Congo — and  the  positive  action 
permissible  included  the  use  of  force  in  something  more 
than  self-defense.  ORUC  had  acquired  the  means  to  carry 
through  a difficult  mission,  hut  it  had  acquired  them  at 
the  cost  of  a strict  interpretation  of  the  Charter.  The 
use  of  force  in  something  other  than  self-defense  without 
invocation  of  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Charter 

placed  the  action  on  questionable  legal  foundations.  ^ 

That  this  was,  in  fact,  recognized  by  the  United  Rations  is 
suggested  by  the  failure  of  that  body  to  cite  the  November 
resolution  as  justification  for  its  military  initiatives. 
The  military  actions  continued  instead  to  be  labeled  as 
defensive. 


Let  us  step  back  a moment  and  evaluate  what  was  done 
by  the  United  Rations  in  the  first  days  of  the  Congo  crisis, 
A turbulent  situation,  even  one  with  international  implica- 
tions, and  a request  for  assistance  do  not  automatically 
bring  forth  a positive  response  from  the  United  Rations. 

Uhat  were  the  ingredients  which  brought  such  a response,  and 
brought  it  rapidly,  to  the  Congolese  situation? 

->bSee  the  comments  in  this  connection  by  Bums  and 
Seathcote,  on.  cit . , p.  127. 
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First , there  were  what  might  he  termed  the  legal 
considerations.  Legally,  United  Nations  action  seemed 
justified  by  the  Congolese  request  coupled  with  the  Belgian 
intervention  and  the  potential  great  power  intervention 
which  gave  an  international  dimension  to  the  situation. 
Moreover,  the  United  Nations  mission  appeared  workable. 
Cooperation  of  the  parties  directly  involved  appeared  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Congolese  request  and  by  the  favorable 
reaction  of  3elgium  to  the  possibility  of  United  Nations 
action. 

Underlying  these  factors  were  more  basic  political 
considerations.  The  Secretary-General  took  a strong  role 
of  leadership  in  the  situation,  a leadership  which  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  guidance  of 
such  a Force.  Too,  the  situation  in  the  Security  Council 
was  favorable  to  action,  largely  perhaps  because  of  the 
Afrioan  and  Asian  support.  The  Afro-Asian6,  the  middle- 
sized  Western  nations  (sometimes  termed  the  "fire  brigade” 
states),  and  the  United  States  seemed  anxious  to  stabilize 
the  situation  in  the  Congo  and  to  protect  it  from  becoming 
a battlefield  in  the  Cold  War.  If  France,  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  less  enthusiastic  about  United  Nations 
intervention,  none  felt  strongly  enough  to  reject  an  action 
favored  by  the  Afro-Asians  in  the  face  of  the  turbulenee 
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ingness  and  ability  of  the  United  Hations  to  bring  a force 

the  Congo,  able  to  serve  as  a link  between  headquarters 
and  the  Congolese  Government  and  to  get  the  operation  under- 


hich  military  men 


-fighting 


CHAPTER 


SHE  UNITED  NATIONS  FORCE  IN  SHE  CONGO:  THE  OUTER 
LIMITS  OF  PEACE-KEEPING? 


and,  following  his  death  in  September,  1961,  by  Secretary- 
General  U Thant.  These  two  men,  more  than  any  others,  were 
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that  both  Dr.  Bunche  and  his  experienced  successor,  Dr. 
Hajeshwar  Dayal , ^ cane  under  bitter  attack  by  Congolese 
authorities  and  were  ultimately  forced  to  resign. 

The  first  military  leaders  were  also  experienced  in 
peace-keeping  operations.  The  Secretary-General  selected 
Major-General  Carl  von  Horn  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Force.  Ton  Horn  had  served  since  1958  as  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  BNTSO.  Ee  was  to  be  assisted  by  a small  personal  staff 
of  officers  drawn  from  under  his  command  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Secretary-General  selected  as  bis  military  adviser  on  Congo 
problems  General  Indarjit  Hikhye,  who  had  formerly  served 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  TOGS?. 

The  character  of  the  Force's  leadership  began  to 
shift  in  1961  in  such  a way  as  to  place  more  Africans  and 
Asians  in  key  positions.  This  shift  was  possible  once  the 
Force  was  well-established  because  experienced  personnel 
were  less  necessary  and  because  ONUC  was  developing  its 
own  cadre  of  trained  leaders.  It  was  desirable  because  of 
mounting  attacks  on  the  Force  by  Africans  and  Asians,  some 
of  whom  charged  it  with  being  Western-dominated.  In  the 

Africans  into  leadership  positions. 

By  1962  not  only  had  the  leadership  of  the  Force  in 
the  field  shifted  toward  more  Afro-Asian  participation,  but 

'Dayal  served  in  1958  as  one  of  the  three  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon. 
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of  the  United  Rations  Poroe,  like  that  of  earlier  peace- 


keeping missions,  was  largely  he 
General,  Kammarskjold  followed 
solidarity,  universality,  and  ex 


selection  of  troops 


■?wo  challenges  to  the  Secretary-General  ‘ s position 
e composition  of  the  Porce  were  raised,  unsuccessfully, 

e initial  Security  Council  debate  on  the  Force.  | 

d the  opinion  that  only  troops  from  completely  ui 
d states,  states  with  no  interest  in  the  Congo  s! 
ed.  This  might  be  interpreted  as  a sugger"  — 


e upon  nor  press  thi 


3rd  meeting  (July  13/lt,  19oQ,— p 

trioally  opposed  stand  was  taken  -j  — — 

ey  brought  to  a vote  a resolution  which  would  have  dis- 
carded the  orinciole  of  universality  by  providing  that  only 


Hie  most  notable  difference  between  tbe  composition 
of  GiiUC  and  of  earlier  peace-keeping  groups  was  tbe  impor- 
tance given  to  tbe  principle  of  regional  solidarity.  In 
tbe  organisation  of  OKSF  states  from  tbe  Kiadle  Bast  bad 
been  excluded  from  participation  because  of  tbeir  special 
interest  in  tbe  situation.  However,  in  tbe  formation  of 
tbe  Congo  Force  tbe  earlier  praotice  was  not  followed. 
Instead  of  exclusion  of  African  states  from  participation, 
heavy  reliance  was  placed  on  them  for  contributions  to  the 
Force.  Tbe  importance  of  the  principle  of  regional  soli- 
darity was  reflected  in  the  initial  composition  of  the 
Force.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  troops  during 
tbe  first  three  months  of  the  operation  were  African. 

The  Secretary-General's  reasoning  in  emphasising 
tbe  principle  of  regional  solidarity  was  revealed  in  his 
first  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution.  Hammarakjold  contended  that  just  as  the 
ultimate  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  Congo  must  be 
found  within  the  Congo  itself,  so  also  should  international 
assistance  be  given  to  the  Congo  by  its  sister  African 
states  as  an  act  of  African  solidarity.5  The  Secretary- 
General's  use  of  Africans  may  have  been  a consequence  both 


;es  should  give  military  assistance  t 
the  Security  Council  vote,  the  propo 
only  of  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Poland 
Tunisia  and  Ceylon.  Ibid.,  p.  57. 


Defeated  ir 
support 
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of  his  awareness  of  the  sensitivity  of  these  new  nations 
and  of  his  conviotion  that  they  could  he  helped  test  by 
helping  themselves. 

Becruitment  for  ONUC  was  easy  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  operation.  A number  of  African  and  Asian  states  res- 
ponded enthusiastically  and  promptly  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  request  for  troops.  Contingents  from  such 
perennial  supporters  of  peace-keeping  as  Canada!  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Ireland  rounded  cut  the  representativeness  of 

and  self-help  with  that  of  universality. 

The  period  of  abundance  of  manpower  soon  ended,  how- 

strength  to  accomplish  its  mission  became  a major  problem. 

As  the  operation  became  more  controversial  and  as  its  life 
extended  over  months,  then  years,  enthusiasm  waned.  And 
so  correspondingly  did  troop  contributions  to  the  Force. 

The  plans  of  the  Secretary-General  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  African  states  for  the  Force  were  shattered  early  by 
the  decision  of  'a  number  of  African  states  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  ONUC.  All  of  the  African  states  belonging  to 
the  Casablanca  Group  except  Ghana  withdrew  their  men  in 
late  I960  and  early  1961  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  policies  the  United  Nations  was  pursuing  in  the  Congo. 


(Ghana  substantially  reduced  its  contribution 
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but  did  not  withdraw  completely. ) The  Casablanca  powers 
had  constituted  the  backbone  of  the  Force  initially.6 
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immediately  obvious  that  82  million  would  hardly  suffice 
for  the  Congo  operation,  the  Secretary-General  requested 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 

815  million  and,  later,  840  million.  This  was  done. 

In  a series  of  meetings  in  December,  1960,  the  Fifth 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  began  what  was  to  be  a 
long  drawn-out  struggle  with  the  problems  of  financing  ONUC . 


ments  for  the  regular  budget  with  modifications  for  cause, 
ironic  in  that  the  0KB?  account  was  some  830  million  in 


Handling  the  ONUC  expenses  through  a special  account 


(It  might 


17,  all  members  of  the  Organization  would  appear  to  have  a 
moral  and  a legal  obligation  to  pay  for  ORBC.  If  they  did 
not  pay  their  assessments,  it  might  be  assumed  that  Article 
19  would  come  into  play.  (Article  19  provides  that  "a 


arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  contributions  due 
from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years.") 


and  an  Expanded  Sroup  of  twenty-one,  voted  on  directly  on 
several  occasions,  and,  finally,  presented  to  the  Inter- 
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principle  of  collective  responsibility  to  maintain  inter- 


group. They  sought  a method  of  financing  OHUC  that  would 


within  the  meaning  of  Article  1?  (2)  of  the  Charter. 
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Article  43  are  excluded  iron  the  penalty  provision,  there 


should  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as 
expenses  under  Article  tj.  (Son  does  it  seem  to  us  that 
excluding  expenses  from  the  application  of  the  penalty 
provision,  automatically  means  that  they  are  no  longer 
"expenses  of  the  Organisation"  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
17.) 


Special  Working  Committee  of  fifteen  set  up  to  study  the 
financing  of  peace-keeping  operations,  to  reaoh  any  final 
agreement  on  the  issues  in  question  led  the  General  Assembly 
to  request  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advis- 
ory opinion  on  whether  the  expenses  of  DN3F  and  OHUC 
constituted  expenses  of  the  Organisation  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  17  (2)  of  the  Charter.  On  July  20,  1962,  the 
Court  issued  its  opinion.  The  Court  concluded  that  the 
peace-keeping  expenses  were  regular  expenses  of  the  Organi- 
zation. According  to  the  Court: 


s stated,  financial  obligation 


authority  of  both  the  Security  Council  and  -he 
General  Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  constitute  obligations 
of  the  Organization  for  which  the  General  Assembly  w 
entitled  to  make  provision  under  the  authori-y  of 
Article  17. 
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Although  the  opinion  o 
e Fifth  Committee  by  a vote 
one,  the  deoision  of  the  Co 


t was  acoepted  by 
17,  with  Id  absten- 
t resolve  the 


financial  crisis  and  immediately  persuade  those  in  arrear 
to  contribute.  As  those  who  had  objected  to  presenting 
the  question  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  had  co 
tended,  the  Question  was  not  purely  legal. 

Closely  related  to  the  issue  of  the  nature  of  peac 


keeping  expenses  was  the  second  major  issue  of  finsnoing 
0H3C — how  the  Force  should  be  paid  for.  The  methods  pro- 
posed by  member  states  for  financing  the  operation  can  be 
classified  into  four  main  groups  on  the  basis  of  where 
responsibility  for  support  of  the  Force  was  to  rest:1*1' 

(1)  The  expenses  should  be  borne  by  all  the  member 

assessment.  In  this  group  some  held  that  the  expenses 
should  he  included  in  the  regular  budget;  others  would 
enter  them  in  a special  account.  Some  would  soften  the 
lmpaot  of  the  assessments  on  those  least  able  to  pay  by 
allowing  voluntary  contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  assessments.  This  position  was  held  by 
those  states  which  viewed' ONTJC  expenses  as  expenses  of  the 
Organisation  under  Article  17. 


A/0276, 


509 
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The  provision  f< 
important  ways.  First, 
resolutions  provided  f( 
of  those  least  able  to 
provided  that  assessments  should  be  reduced  by 
per  cent  for  states  receiving  assistance  under 


original  a r 
i reduction 
In  the  I960  budget 


modified  in  two 
L all  succeeding 


Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  commencing  with  those 
assessed  at  the  minimum  percentage  of  .04.  Reduction  was 
tied  to  receipt  of  voluntary  contributions  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  reduction.^®  In  succeeding  resolutions  the 


larger  (75  and  then  80  per  cent  of  the  assessment),  and  it 
was  not  made  dependent  on  being  covered  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Second,  the  theory  of  special  responsibility  for  the 
costs  of  the  Congo  operation  was  at  least  recognized  in  the 
resolutions  providing  for  the  financing  of  the  Force.  All 
resolutions  called  on  Belgium  to  make  a substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  support  of  the  Force  and  all  except  the  first 
resolution  called  on  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 


The  assessment  method  of  financing  was  relied  on 
until  mid-1962.  While  theoretically  adequate,  the  method 


A/4676, 


10-11. 
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did  not  work  very  well  in  practice 


aid-1962  to  mid-1963.  Under  this  approach  the  Secretary- 


S200  million  worth  of  bonds.  More  than  a year  after  the 
program  had  been  initiated  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
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for  those  responsible  than  staffing  and  financing  it.  It 
cal  considerations  loomed  less  large  and  the  experience  of 

The  Dnited  Stations  had  precedents,  experience,  and 
some  equipment  to  draw  on  in  getting  ONUC  set  up  and  in 
maintaining  it.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  there  were  no 
gaps  in  the  Dnited  (rations  peace-keeping  preparedness. 

could  well  have  been  strengthened.  Tor  example,  a unit 
undertaking  planning  and  intelligence  activities  on  a con- 
tinuing basis  would  have  been  of  great  use.  Substantially 
more  operational  equipment  on  hand  would  have  been  of  help. 
Yet,  there  were  at  least  the  beginnings  of  logistic  prepa- 
ration for  peace-keeping. 

The  logistic  problems  of  ONUC  were  many;  the  most 
serious  oan  be  divided  into  four  broad  groups.  First, 
there  were  the  problems  connected  with  getting  the  Force 
into  the  field  .quickly  with  adequate  equipment  to  function. 


rains  and  by  the  difficult  terrain  with 
and  swamps  and  high  mountains.  General 
3ecords.^l6th  S|6sion,  Fifth  Committee, 


impenetrable  jungles 
Assembly,  Official 
825th  meeting  (March 
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placed  one  of  its  transport  vessels  at  the  service  of  the 
organization  for  nearly  three  years. 

were  adequately  equipped  and  supplied  on  arrival.  And  as 
Although  troops  were  requested  to  bring  supplies  and  equip- 
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Communications  of  all  kinds  have  hitherto  been  at  a 
minimum.  When  a brigade  of  three  battalions  is 
responsible  for  an  area  the  size  of  Prance  which  is 
beset  by  problems  ranging  from  famine  to  tribal  war, 
the  lack  of  communications  aggravates  the  already  ex- 
hausting task  of  the  troops.  At  present  radio  com- 
munications have  been  established  by  the  Porce  signals 
between  OKUC  headquarters  and  the  majority  of  the 
territorial  commands.  There  are,  however,  still  some 
territorial  commands  which  depend  for  their  link  witn 
headouarters  on  borrowed  or  public  facilities.  The 
situation  within  the  territorial  commands  is  not 
completely  satisfactory,  many  of  the  units  being  with- 
out radio  units  between  their  headquarters  and  sub- 
units . . . .With  the  voluntary  departure  of  European 
personnel  incident  to  independence  there  was  virtually 
no  trained  staff  to  supervise  the  operation  of  tel 
phone  and  radio  transmission  installations  and  the 
facilities  are  in  operation  today  only  because  of 
“ “ ” ' mational  Telecommuni 


s and  t: 


The  importance  of  adequate  communications 
to  OKUC  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  over  one-third 
e annual  operating  budget  of  the  Porce  (or  around  $36 
on  in  1961)  was  devoted  to  this  item.  Most  of  the 
port  within  the  Congo  had  to  be  by  air.  Initially,  the 


h if 
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were  used  as  well.  Some  serious  weaknesses  emerged  in  the 
intra-Congo  transport  system.  On  the  one  band,  ONUC  had 
difficulty  finding  flight  and  technical  ground  crews  able 
to  run  and  maintain  its  planes  properly.  (She  same  comment 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  ground  transport.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  costly  commercial  flights,  over  which  the 
United  Nations  apparently  exerted  insufficient  control, 
were  considered  neither  safe  nor  reliable.2^  At  critioal 
periods  in  the  Force's  history  the  United  Nations  intra- 
Congo  transport  system  was  bolstered  by  United  States  trans- 
port flights.  Although  some  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  propriety  of  this  degree  of  participation  by  a permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  little  question  could  be 
raised  as  to  the  value  of  the  assistance. 

A third  logistic  problem  of  significance  developed 
when  the  Force  shifted  from  its  non-fighting  to  its  fighting 
role.  In  its  first  major  encounter  with  Katanga  forces  in 
September,  1961,'  the  Force  suffered  severely  from  a shortage, 
if  not  oomplete  absence,  of  heavy  weapons  and  military 
planes.  The  acquisition  of  such  equipment  could  have  posed 


~^;bid . ~o.  363.  See  also  Lincoln  Bloomfield,  "Head- 
quarters-Field delations:  Some  Notes  on  the  Beginning  and 
2nd  of  ONUC,"  International  Organisation.  Vol.  17,  No.  2 
(Siring,  1965),  p.  38J.  see  also  Major-General  Indarjit 
Hikhye,  "Preparation  and  draining  of  United  Nations  Peace- 
Keeping  Forces,"  Paper  prepared  for  Conference  on  the 
United  Nations  Security  Forces,  Oslo,  Norway,  February, 
1964,  pp.  12-14. 
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great  difficulty.  The  United  Nations  had  neither  the 
available  funds  nor  the  transport  necessary  to  Quickly 
introduce  such  equipment  into  the  area.  In  fact,  the 
dilemma  was  resolved,  if  not  fully  at  least  adequately,  by 
the  loan  and  contribution  of  equipment  by  those  states  most 
interested  in  seeing  the  mission  succeed.  Substantial 
quantities  of  military  goods  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
United  Rations  troops  before  both  the  December,  1961,  and 
the  December,  1962,  engagements.^  (The  United  States,  in 
particular,  played  a central  role  in  supplying  equipment  to 
the  Force . ) This  aid  was  probably  a critical  element  in 
the  successful  (if  temporary)  pacification  of  the  Congo. 

There  were  many  problems  connected  with  just  the 
routine  support  of  ORUC.  Feeding,  equipping,  and  housing 
the  Force  became  less  than  routine  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  posed  by  the  characteristics — physical  and 
political— of  the  Congo  and  by  the  size  and  national  di- 
versity of  the  Force  itself.  Providing  the  Force  with 
accommodations  was  a challenge.  In  many  cases  suitable 
facilities  were,  not  available  and  extensive  alterations  or 
construction  work  were  necessary.^  Feeding  the  Force  was 
complicated:  food  either  had  to  be  brought  in  from  outside, 

“^Bowitz,  oo.  cit..  p.  7. 

^General  Assembly,  Official  aeoords.  15th  Session 
Fifth  Committee,  S25th  meeting  CKarch  24,  1961),  p.  h. 
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thereby  entailing  long  supply  lines,  or  purchased  locally 
at  high  prices;  there  was  heavy  spoilage  due  to  the  absence 
of  refrigeration  and  storage  facilities;  and,  in  addition, 
the  different  dietary  requirements  of  over  twenty  national 
contingents  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  Despite  all  this, 
the  initial  cost  of  rations  per  man  at  $1.60,  though  high, 
was  substantially  lower  than  UNEP's  initial  per  man  cost  of 
$2. 30. 26  The  United  Nations  Porce  faced  logistios  problems 
similar  to  those  confronted  by  earlier  peace-keeping  groups, 
but  it  faced  them  on  a bigger  scale.  That  the  United 
Nations  met  these  problems  as  effectively  as  it  did  may 
well  be  attributed  to  the  accumulated  peace-keeping  experi- 
ence behind  it. 

The  legal  status  of  the  United  Nations  Porce 

To  function  effectively  a peace-keeping  force  must 
enjoy  certain  basic  rights  and  privileges  within  the  host 
state.  By  I960  not  only  was  there  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  guaranteeing  the  legal  status  of  a force,  but 
there  was  also  a guideline  as  to  precisely  what  rights  and 
privileges  should  be  accorded  a force. 

The  legal  status  of  the  United  Nations  Porce  in  the 
Congo  was  set  forth  in  two  documents:  the  Agreement  of  July 
29,  I960,  and  the  Agreement  of  November  27,  1961.  The 
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first  of  these,  initialed  shortly  after  the  Force's  arrival, 
defined  in  broad  terns  the  relationship  of  ONUC  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  The  document  was 
brief.  The  Government  of  the  Congo  promised  to  ensure  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  the  Force  and  to  accord  the  requisite 
privileges  and  immunities  to  personnel  associated  with  the 
Force — these  rights  were  similar  to  those  granted  both  UN3F 
and  UN03IL  by  their  respective  host  states.  In  addition, 
the  Congolese  Government  stated  that  in  exercising  its 
sovereign  rights  with  respect  to  the  presence  and  function- 
ing of  the  Force,  it  would  "be  guided,  in  good  faith,  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  requested  military  assistance  from  the 
United  Nations  and  by  its  acceptance  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  of  lh  and  22  July  I960. In  its 
turn,  the  United  Nations  promised  that  the  activities  of 
the  Force  would  be  guided  by  the  task  assigned  to  the  Force 
in  the  resolutions  and  indicated  its  willingness  to  maintain 
the  Force  in  the  Congo  until  its  task  was  fully  completed. 

It  was  intended  that  the  July  29  Agreement  should  be 
almost  immediately  supplemented  with  an  additional  agree- 
ment, spelling  out  the  status  of  the  Force  in  detail.  In 
fact,  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Government  in  September, 
I960,  delayed  the  negotiations  of  that  second  agreement  over 

iyU.N.  Doc.  SA389/Add.  5,  pp.  27-28. 
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a year.2®  Until  November  27,  1961,  the  legal  position  of 
the  Force  rested  on  the  simple  terms  of  the  July  29  Agree- 
ment. Once  negotiated,  however,  the  November  27  Agreement 
was  retroactive  to  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  first  ele- 


The  terms  of  the  November  27  Agreement  parallel 
closely  the  terms  of  the  UU3F  status  of  force  agreement.29 
Virtually  the  same  rights  and  privileges  (in  practically 
the  same  terminology)  were  guaranteed  to  members  of  the  two 
Forces.  Once  again  the  Foroe  was  granted,  among  other 
things,  freedom  of  movement  within  the  Congo,  exemption 
from  local  taxation,  exemption  from  passport  and  visa  regu- 
lations, immunity  from  every  form  of  legal  process,  freedom 
of  communications,  and  the  right  to  display  the  United 
Nations  flag  and  insignia.  It  might  be  noted  that  a po- 
tentially troublesome  provision  in  the  UNEF  agreement  giving 
the  respective  national  governments  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  their  nationals  in  criminal  cases  was  repeated  as  well 
in  the  Uhited  Nattions-Congo  agreement.  In  the  Congo  situa- 
tion the  defects  of  the  provision  became  apparent  with  the 
failure  of  several  governments  to  prosecute  nationals 


^During  early  September,  I960,  a draft  agreement  had 
been  submitted  on  the  status  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo.  However,  negotiations  on  the  agreement  were  halted 
by  the  constitutional  crisis.  U.N.  Doc.  S/4931,  p.  181. 
29U.S.  Doc.  A/3526  and  U.N.  Doe.  A/4986. 
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accused  of  major  crimes  within  the  host  state. ^ Thus,  in 
this  respect  at  least  it  would  seem  wise  to  alter  the  format 
of  the  agreement.  Somewhat  more  authority  over  the  actions 
of  members  of  the  Force  might  well  be  granted  to  the  Force 
Command. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  ONUC  and  GNEFt 
status  of  force  agreements  rested  not  in  the  provisions 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  Force  directly,  but  in  those 
sections  relating  to  the  status  of  the  host  government. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  nations  and  the  Congo 
placed  more  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  host  government 
than  did  the  earlier  agreement.  For  example,  the  agreement 
with  the  Congo  specified  that  the  Congolese  Government 
should  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  all  military  units,  that  full  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting domestic  legislation  should  remain  with  the  Congo- 
lese authorities,  and  that  due  attention  should  be  paid 
oertinent  information  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General 
by  the  Congolese  Government  concerning  the  United  Nations 
Force  and  officials.  Although  the  rights  accorded  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  were  not  significantly  greater  than 
those  exercised  by  the  Government  of  Egypt,  there  was  more 
emphasis  on  spelling  out  these  rights  in  the  later  agreement. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  this  was  a consequence  of  the  months 
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of  chaos  within  the  Congo  and  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
Congolese  Government  regarding  its  independence.  In  view 
of  the  turbulent  Congolese  situation,  the  OTJC  mission 
would  have  probably  been  facilitated  if  the  rights  on  both 
sides — Force  and  Government — had  been  spelled  out  in  detail 
early  in  the  operation  instead  of  sixteen  months  after  its 
initiation. 


Ihe  measure  of  the  United  Nations  Force  lies  in  what 
it  accomplished  in  the  Congo.  To  determine  the  answer  to 
this  question,  we  must  examine  the  Force  in  action. 

In  our  opinion  the  relationship  of  ONUC's  power, 
measured  in  both  tangible  and  intangible  terms,  to  the 
responsibilities  confronting  it,  provides  the  key  to  under- 
standing and  evaluating  the  Force's  operations  in  the  field. 
In  analysing  the  Force's  operations  over  more  than  three 
years,  five  factors  seem  to  be  critical  in  the  power- 
responsibility  equation.  They  are: 

1)  the  mandate  of  the  Force,  as  set  forth  in  the 
relevant  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 
resolutions  and  interpretive  statements; 

2)  the  interpretations  of  the  mandate  of  the  Force 
made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  Force  both  in  the 


field  and  at  Headquarters; 
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3)  the  means  of  action  available  to  the  Force  to 


carry  through  its  mandate; 

4)  the  internal  situation  in  the  Congo; 

5)  the  situation  at  Headquarters  in  Hew  York  vis-a-vis 
the  entire  Congo  operation,  with  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  degree  of  support  engendered  for  the 
operation. 


In  terms  of  this  relationship  the  history  of  the 
Force  in  the  Congo  falls  more  or  less  naturally  into  four 
phases,  she  first  two  periods,  which  comprise  the  time 

February  21,  1961,  resolution  strengthening  the  mandate  of 
the  Force , are  characterised  by  a great  gap  between  power 
and  responsibility.  During  what  we  term  the  third'  phase  of 
the  Force's  operations,  running  from  February  21,  1961,  to 
August,  1961,  the  gap  was  closed  slightly  by  a widened 
mandate  given  to  the  Force.  In  the  last  period,  from 
September,  1961,  forward, the  gap  between  power  and  responsi- 
bility first  widened  and  then,  following  the  death  of 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold,  was  closed  or  almost  closed. 
It  is  the  thesis  of  this  section  of  the  study  of  ONUC  that 
power  and  responsibility  were  seriously  out  of  balance  for 
the  United  nations  Foroe  in  all  except  the  last  phase  of 
its  operations.  The  responsibilities,  either  assigned  or 
assumed  in  the  field  out  of  the  necessities  of 
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were  -too  great  for  the  power  which  the  United  Nations  Force 
had  at  hand  to  meet  those  responsibilities.  Figure  3 
suggests  graphically  the  relationship  of  power  and 
responsibility. 


Before  examining  precisely  what  the  Force  did  in 
the  Congo,  let  us  see  why  the  gap  between  power  and  res- 
ponsibility existed  in  the  early  phases  of  the  operation. 

In  the  first  place  responsibilities  were  very  great 
and  were  not  laid  out  in  clear  and  precise  terms.  The 
responsibilities  which  the  Force  undertook  when  it  went 
into  the  Congo  were  fourfold:  to  ensure  the  speedy  evacu- 
ation of  all  Belgians;  to  assist  in  maintaining  law  and 
order  by  deployment  of  United  Nations  units  in  various  parts 
of  the  country;  to  help  maintain  essential  services  and 
bring  back  normal  activities;  and  to  regroup  the  army  in 
camps  to  start  its  training  and  reorganisation.^ 

These  were  broad  goals  which  needed  translation  into 
specific  programs  and  policies  before  constituting  an  ade- 
quate guide  for  action  to  men  in  the  field.  Yet,  in  the 
early  months  of  the  Congo  operation  such  a translation  was 

'"'These  objectives  were  enunciated  in  the  first  report 
of  the  Special  Bepresentative  of  the  Secretary-General 
Bajeshwar  Dayal.  U.N.  Doc.  S/4531,  p.  177. 
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Responsibility 
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tiples,  which  the 
Sis  July  13,  i960. 


forced  in  later  statements  and  in  the  August  9,  I960, 


•berating  it,  criticising  it,  launching  bitter  attacks  on 


S/4389 i 


27-23. 
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Secondly,  reliance  by  a military  unit  on  its  presence 


hibited  from  intervening  by  the  Charter  generally  and  by 
the  August  9,  I960,  resolution  specifically,  the  ?orce  found 
it  difficult  not  to  intervene.  The  mandate  of  ONUC,  to 


constitutional  government  disintegrated  into  competing 


derstand  it  and  to  apprecii 
h.  U.SJ.  Doe.  S/4451,  p. 
36u.H.  Doc.  S/4531,  p. 
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sight  take.  The 
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*0££ leer- in-Charge  since  May  25,  1961. 
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355 


sane  direction  at  the  sane  tine.” 


units  giving  up  little  of  their  national 


remote  and  primitive 


ongo  made  problems 
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would  hold  up  la  emergency  situations,  would  require  sub- 
stantial movement  to  a more  integrated  force — a truly 
international  ratber  than  multi-national  force.  A clearer 


^S^?gSSS=l 
sSSrS^iSaSSS^  * 
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tills  was  relatively  easy  for  the  firm  establishment  of  a 
unites  Nations  presence  in  an  area  brought  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  units. 

Katanga  created  special  problems  for  the  Porce.  The 
difficulty  in  Katanga  was  that  the  Belgians  would  not  with- 
draw until  ONUC  entered,  and  President  Tshombe  of  Katanga 
refused  the  United  Nations  entry.  In  the  face  of  Tshombe 's 
"determination  to  resist  by  every  means"  a United  Nations 
presence,  the  Secretary-General  postponed  entry  of  the 
troops  and  requested  further  instructions  from  the  Security 
Council.  There  was  no  effort  on  the  Secretary-General's 
part  to  change  the  character  of  the  Force  to  enable  it  to 
enter  Katanga  forcefully,  a move  he  considered  neither 
desirable  nor  feasible.  Bather  the  aim  was  to  win  Tshombe 's 
consent  to  the  United  Nations  presence  by  reassuring  him 
that  the  Force  would  not  be  used  to  influence  internal 
political  settlements.  The  move  was  successful.  On  August 
12  the  first  United  Nations  troops  entered  Katanga  without 
Incident.  Two  Swedish  companies,  dramatically  led  by  the 
Secretary-General,  broke  the  path. 

3y  mid-September  all  official  Belgian  troops  were 
out  of  the  Congo.  The  withdrawal  of  Belgian  troops  did 
not  end  the  problem  of  foreign  intervention  however.  Re- 
clacing  the  official  troops  were  former  3elgisn  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  paid  mercenaries.  They 
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Despite  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Force 


Phase  II. -Quick  resolution  of  the  nil it ary  problems 


doubly  difficult  in  September  by  a power  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  Congolese  Qowernment  between  President  Kasa-Tubu 
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tential  the  United  Nations  moved  in  to  try  to  safeguard  its 
own  position  and  to  stabilize  conditions.  To  do  this  the 
United  Nations  Force  took  two  highly  significant  and  contro- 
versial emergency  measures.  It  closed  the  airport  to  all 
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rapidity.  As  early  as  August  signs  of  disaffection  wife  the 
Force  had  appeared  among  certain  of  the  African  and  the 


quarters  end  an  unimaginably  confused  and  complex  internal 
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between  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tion and  its  ability  to  meet  those  responsibilities  had 

She  mandate  of  the  Force  was  inappropriate  to  the 
situation.  She  prestige  of  the  Force  was  low  and  it  was 

The  position  of  ONUC  was  growing  weaker  not  only  in 
teras  of  such  intangibles  as  world  support  and  prestige 
but  also  in  terms  of  such  tangible  factors  as  numbers  of 


^The  transfer  of  Lumumba  by  the  Leopoldville  Govern- 
; from  Thysville  Prison  to  Katanga  Province  into  the  hands 
imma  confronting  the^Force,  The  Force  was  bitterly  criti- 
sd  by  supporters  of  Lumumba  for  failing  to  stop  the  trans- 
and  for  standing  by  and  taking  no  action  when  they  ob- 
red  Lumumba  and  his  two  companions  being  treated  with 
iiderable  brutality  at  Slizabethville  Airport.  Yet  under 
Force's  mandate,  as  the  Secretary-General  pointed  out, 

■had  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  liberate  by  force." 
Timas.  February  16,  1961,  p.  13. 

'^During  the  month  of  January,  1961,  the  United  Arab 


The  New 

Bepubli;f^f  , Morocco and 


by  February  1,  1961. 


To  add  further  to  the  diffieulti.es  of  ONUC  the  eo- 
United  Nations  which  would  seem  well-nigh  essential  to  a 


Secretary-General's  Special  Representative  in  the  Congo, 
Rajesbwar  Dayal,  and  the  Central  Government  authorities. 


in  the  history  of  ONUC.  The  position  of  the  Force  improved 
markedly  from  February  to  August,  1961.  The  improvement  cen 


when  Dayal  was  recall* 
. .ons citations"  a sarie; 
Secretary-General  asking  fi 


to  United  Nations  Headquarters 

of  notes  were  dispatched  to  the  1-- 

Dayal 1 s recall  and  proclaiming  the  impossibility 
of  cooperation  between  Dayal  and  Congolese  Govern... 
oials."  The  Secretary-General  refused  to  accede  to 
requests  for  Dayal' s recall,  explaining  that  Dayal 


of  tie  Congo.  All  helped  to  close  the  gap  between  the  power 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Force — the  gap  which  had  become 
so  wide  by  the  end  of  1960. 


the  withdrawal  of  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and 
para-military  personnel  and  political  advisers,  and  to  assist 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a constitutional  government  and 
in  the  reorganisation  and  control  of  Congolese  army  units. 


embodying 


S/47S1, 


?-14B. 
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tread  was  reversed  after  the  passage  of  the  February  21 
resolution.  India  almost  immediately  offered  troops,  com- 


India  sent  to  the  Congo  took  up  much  of  the  slack  left  by 
the  troop  withdrawals  and  improved  the  over-all  calibre  of 


^Thus,  almost  immediately  after  the  resolution  wa: 
oassed  the  United  nations  headquarters  in  Leopoldville 
threatened  to  use  force  to  stop  military  moves  by  leader: 
in  Katanga  and  Kasai  provinces.  The  threat  was  effectiv: 
enough  to  stoo  the  advance  of  at  least  one  column  of  tro 
The  Hew  fork  Times.  February  26,  1961,  p.  1. 
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Rations  reaffirmed  its  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  in  the  implementation  of  the  resolution. 

She  United  Nations  concentrated  on  accomplishing  two 
objectives  in  the  February  to  August,  1961,  period:  halting 


tions  in  the  Congo  in  early  1961.  The  United  Nations 
engaged  in  patient  and  persistent  activities  to  prevent  the 
development  of  military  operations  and  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Using  a combination  of  threats,  persuasion, 


(June,  1961), 
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parliament  met  from  July  22  to  August  2.  On  August  1 they 
selected  Cyrille  Adoula  to  he  Price  Minister  by  a vote  of 
200  out  of  221  possible  votes.  Adoula  was  a moderate, 
connected  with  no  particular  tribal  or  political  faction. 


With  the  establishment  of  a legally  recognised 
central  government  for  the  Congo,  what  should  be  the  United 


which  to  deal;  situations  likely  to  lead  to  civil  war  had 


in  August,  1961,  as  there  had  been  talk  in  August,  I960, 


near  future. 


ONUC  sealed  off  the  central  section  of  the  University  from 
the  outside.  Members  of  the  Parliament  were  to  meet  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  University  and  to  sleep  in  dormitories  on 
Parliament,  while  access  to  the  area  was  granted  only  to 
accredited  persons.  Inside  *5  United  Nations  Security 
Guards  had  been  detailed  to  help  the  secretariat  of  the 
Congolese  Parliament.  United  Nations  Review.  Yol.  8,  So. 

8 (August,  1961),  p.  5. 
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by  a plea  for  help  ia  implementing  Ordinance  70.  Ordinance 
70,  enacted  by  the  President  on  August  2d,  ordered  the 


by  the  August  9,  I960,  Seourity  Oouncil  resolution,  the 
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responding!?. 


tion  and  Ordinance  70,55  the  United  Nations  Force  in 
Katanga  took  positive  steps  to  assist  the  Adoula  Government 
in  eliminating  the  foreign  mercenaries.  In  the  earl? 


morning  hours  OITJC  began  operation  "Sumpunch,"  which  was 
designed  to  apprehend  all  foreign  offioers. 


tive  in  Katanga  indicated  that  the  Dnited  Ni 
to  help  Adoula  end  Katanga's  independenc  " 

. oroe  if  necessar?.  (Dnited  Natii 

York  disassociated  thems 


uSS 

it  had  . 
. 96-99. 


ie.) 


nsidered  that  Ordinan 

70  calling  for  the  expulsion  of  all  non-Oongolese  office 
and  mercenaries  along  with  the  request  to  the  Dnited  Nat 
for  assistance  in  executing  the  Ordinance  gave  the  Daite 
Nations  legal  rights  within  the  Congo  corresponding  to  t 
terms  of  the  Fehruar?  21,  1961,  resolution.  D.N.  Doc. 
S/WO,  PP.  99-100. 


Temporary  precautionary  measures  (for  example,  the 
house  arrest  of  the  Minister  of  Interior  of  Katenga  and  the 
occupation  of  the  radio  station)  were  lifted  on  the  same 
day  instituted,  with  Tshombe's  promise  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  United  Nations,  to  dismiss  all  foreign  offioers, 
and  to  announce  on  the  radio  his  acquiescence  to  the  United 
Nations  action.  The  Belgian  Consul  volunteered  to  take 
responsibility  for  ensuring  the  surrender,  repatriation, 
and  travel  of  all  persons  required  to  be  evacuated.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  troops  would  be  evacuated,  the  United 
Nations  halted  its  apprehension  of  foreign  military  person- 


nel, Bor  a time  there  was  great  enthusiasm  over  the  blood- 
less success  of  “Humpunch. 11  It  was  considered  by  some  to 


nd  of  Katanga's  secession, 
success  of  "Bumpunch"  proved  of  shor 
e immediate  objective  of  eliminating 
he  more  basic  aim  of  ending  Katanga's 


In  the  days  following  the  August  28  maneuver  tensions 
rose  in  Katanga.  Threatening  acts  by  the  political  police, 


-lb3y  September  9, 


„ — ,,  — e deadline  — — 

f foreign  military  personnel,  only  273  foreign  officers 
mercenaries  had  been  repatriated  with  — i cc  — 

ing  repatriation.  Perhaps  — 

number  of  foreign  offioers 
the  gendarmerie.  Ibid. , p. 


additional  63  a' 

ras  evidence  that  a 

returning  and  reinfiltrating 
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35,000  refugees  came  to  the  ONBC  for  protection.)57  The 
ONDO  itself  was  directly  threatened  both  by  demonstrations 
against  it  and  by  terroristio  conspiracies  and  activities.58 
Negotiations  between  Bnited  Nations  officials  and  Tshombe 


On  the  morning  of  September  13  a small  eight-day  war 
between  Katanga  and  the  Bnited  Nations  broke  out— a skir- 
mish which  culminated  in  virtual  defeat  for  the  Bnited 

September  fighting  is  extremely  important  because  the  non- 
fighting force  was  at  this  point  transformed  into  a fighting 
force  seeking  political  objectives. 

Although  the  origins  of  the  fighting  were  clouded  in 
mystery,  the  outcome  was  clearly  unfavorable  to  the  Bnited 
Nations.  She  Bnited  Nations  Force  in  Katanga  was  ill- 
prepared  for  major  military  engagements,  being  limited  in 
sise  and  having  little  heavy  equipment  and  no  air  arm. 


Wibid.,  P;  io; 

58The  Bnited  Ni  . 

rmation  that  terroristic  groups  planned  to  introduce 
astic  bombs  into  its  headquarters,  that  guerrilla  groups 
re  being  organised  among  the  gendarmerie,  presumably  to 
tack  the  Force,  and  that  plans  had  been  made  for  an 

tack  on  the  Bnited  N 

. 101-02. 


m 
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Almost;  from  tile  time  that  the  fighting  started, 
efforts  were  underway  by  the  United  Nations  to  obtain  a 

She  September  military  engagement — its  origins  and 
its  failure — raised  bitter  questions  as  to  the  precise 
intentions  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  fighting  and  the 
locus  of  decision-making  and  responsibility  for  the  action. 

Official  United  Nations  sources  contend  that  ONUC 
was  acting  only  in  self-defense  in  Katanga,  responding  to 
attacks  on  it  by  the  Katanga  gendarmerie.  According  to 
these  sources,  fighting  broke  out  more  or  less  spontane- 
ously after  fire  occurred  in  the  United  Nations  garage  and 
while  the  United  Nations  was  attempting  simply  to  evacuate 
foreign  personnel  under  the  authority  of  the  February  21 
resolution  and  Ordinance  70.60  Other  versions  suggest  that 
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September  fighting  raises  several  questions  about  control 
from  the  top  in  an  international  military  organisation. 

the  men  in  the  field  appeared  to  be  considerably  more 
aggressive  than  those  at  Headquarters.  How  can  control  be 
imposed  on  military  men  in  the  field  who  feel  that  a solu- 
tion to  a problem  is  essential  and  are  in  a position  to 
bring  about  that  solution?  The  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  military  men  tend  to  be  unconcerned  with 
the  political  ramifications  of  their  action  and  the  prece- 
dents they  may  be  setting.  This  problem  of  control  may  be 
particularly  acute  when  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  scope  of  action  for  the  Force  exist  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters.  These  differences  may  percolate  down  to  the 


world  organisation  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  use  of 
force  and  in  the  imposition  of  political  solutions.  There 
is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  Hammarskjold  considered 
that  the  February  21  resolution  provided  a mandate  for  the 
use  of  force  to  end  Katanga's  secession.  Hammarskj old's 
full  approval  would  seem  to  represent  a reversal  of  his 
previous  policies.  Other  evidence  of  his  separation  from 
iiorthar  is  found  in  his  subordinates'  desire  to  have  the 
fighting  occur  when  the  Secretary-General  was  not  present 
and  in  his  reaction  to  the  fighting  in  Blizabethville. 
Hammarskjold' s emphasis  was  on  ending  the  fighting  as 
quickly  as  possible,  not  on  achieving  victory.  In  his  note 
to  Tshombe  regarding  a cease-fire  Hammarskjold  said,  "...the 
United  Nations  desires  without  reservation  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties and  the  shedding  of  blood."  U.N.  Doc.  S/»940/Add.  4, 
p.  12.  For  a discussion  of  his  subordinates'  actions  see 
Bums  and  Heathcote,  op.  eit. , pp.  103-106. 
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Force  in  the  field.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  a key 
figure  in  the  September  operation,  M.  Khiary,  was  a 
Tunisian  and  that  the  Afro-Asian  approach  favored  a more 
positive  role  by  ONUC  to  end  the  secession  of  Katanga. 

The  United  Rations  Force  was  in  an  unenviable  posi- 


tion from  the  time  that  the  September  cease-fire  agreement 
was  signed  until  the  end  of  November.  The  Force,  whose 
position  had  been  considerably  strengthened  and  its  ability 
to  carry  through  its  mission  improved  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1961,  once  again  lost  ground.  The  gap  between 
the  responsibilities  confronting  the  Force  and  its  ability 
to  handle  those  responsibilities  was  widening. 

A number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  deteriorating 
position  of  ONUC.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  was  the 
lack  of  a clear  sense  of  identity.  The  role  of  the  Force 
in  the  Congo  was  in  confusion.  The  United  Nations  Force 

intervening  force — to  bring  order  and  tranquillity  by  its 
presence  alone.  It  proved  unable  to  resolve  the  Congo 
crisis  by  this  means.  In  February  its  mandate  was  strength- 
ened to  allow  it  to  use  force  in  the  last  resort  to  prevent 
civil  war.  In  September  the  Force  applied  the  new  mandate 
and  tried  at  being  an  intervening  force.  ONUC  took  the 
initiative  to  end  Katanga's  secession  and  bring  unity  to 
the  Congo — and  this  effort  failed  too.  It  failed  because 
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the  United  Nations  leadership  shrank  from  the  use  of  very 
much  initiative  or  very  much  force.  The  Secretary-General 
might  stretch  his  principles  with  respect  to  international 
military  forces  to  allow  the  use  of  a little  force,  but  he 
was  less  ready  to  see  ONUC  involved  in  a bloody  battle  to 
impose  a solution  to  the  Congo  question. 

It  appeared  that  the  United  Nations  Force  could  not 
fulfill  its  mandate  and  still  maintain  its  position  as  a 
non-intervening  force,  yet  there  was  reluctanoe  to  alter 
the  rules  of  the  game.  The  need  was  for  a dear  decision 
on  what  the  goals  and  means  of  the  Force  were  to  be.  let, 
the  death  of  the  Secretary-General  left  ONUC  at  least 
temporarily  without  the  strong  leadership  necessary  to  make 
such  a basic  organization-shaping  decision. 

The  Force  was  weakened  not  only  by  confusion  over 
its  role  but  also  by  a decline  once  again  in  its  material 
strength  and  prestige.  The  September  fray,  whether  or  not 
it  was,  in  fact,  a military  defeat  for  ONUC,  was  so  in- 
terpreted, and  this  interpretation  undercut  the  prestige 
of  the  Force.  Moreover,  a reduction  in  troop  strength  was 
cutting  into  the  capabilities  of  the  Force.  Withdrawal  of 
contingents  from  Ghana,  Tunisia,  and  Liberia  reduced  the 
troop  strength  from  19,825  in  July,  1961,  to  15,500  in 
October  with  the  expectation  that  further  withdrawals  would 


the  Force 


by  December. 
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not  only  by  the  military  defeat  per  se  but  also  by  the 
Government.  She  Afro-Asians  viewed  it  as  surrender  to 


tantamount  to  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Katanga 
regime.  In  addition,  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  con- 


of  making  the  agreement  primarily  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  190  ONUC  prisoners  captured  during  the  September 


Not  only  did  the  position  of  ONUC  seem  to  be  slip- 
ping back  toward  what  it  had  been  in  early  1961,  but  all 


the  old  problems  were  cropping  up  again. 


responsibility  of  Katanga.  The  United  Nations  pointed  out 
that  not  only  were  they  still  present,  but  that  a new 
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move  to  close  the  gap  between  power  and  responsibilities 


of  the  Force  by  giving  the  Force  an  added  increment  of 
power  begun  hesitantly  in  August  had  been  made. 

She  leadership  of  U Thant,  the  new  Acting  Secretary- 
General,  may  have  been  of  more  direct  and  immediate  signifi- 
cance than  the  November  resolution  in  broadening  the  scope 
and  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  United  Nations  Force. 
Both  in  his  initial  statements  on  the  Congo  to  the  Security 
Council  and  in  his  actions  C Thant  revealed  himself  to  be 
more  concerned  with  results  in  the  Congo  than  with  principles 
The  new  Secretary-General  did  not  share  Hammarskj old's  pre- 
occupation with  preserving  the  impartiality  of  the  Foroe  and 
ensuring  against  military  initiatives  by  it.  An  indication 
of  the  approach  he  would  take  to  the  problems  of  the  Congo 
was  given  in  his  statement  to  the  Security  Council  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  November  discussion  on  the  Congo.  He 


The  subject  of  the  activities  of  mercenari 
Katanga  is  pne  on  which  we  are  all  entitled  t 
strong  views,  for  it  is  intolerable  that  effo: 
achieve  reconciliation  in  the  Congo  should  be 
sistently  obstructed  and  thwarted  by  professl 

discharge" the  responsibilli 


therefore,  to  discharge  the  responsit 
';o  me  in  paragraphs  A and  5 of  the  it 
letermination  and  vigor.  It  will  be 


ploy  toward  t 


isourcls  5 
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d meeting  (November  1561),  p.  20. 


righting 
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On  December  18  the  fighting  ended  with  a hold-fire 
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In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  results  of  the 
December,  1961,  military  initiative  were  limited.  Tshombe, 
notable  for  his  ability  to  make  agreements  and  then  wriggle 
out  of  them  when  the  immediate  pressures  which  had  caused 
him  to  agree  were  lifted,  hedged  on  the  Kitona  Agreements. 
Months  after  the  Agreement  was  signed,  the  provisions  were 
little  nearer  being  executed  than  they  had  been  on  the  day 
the  agreement  was  signed.  The  hopes  that  the  December 
engagement  and  the  Kitona  pact  had  raised  were  proved 
illusory. 

The  United  Nations  leadership  demonstrated  notable 
patienoe  with  Tshombe  during  months  of  desultory  negotia- 
tions between  Tshombe  and  both  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Adoula  Government.  Two  of  the  principal 
issues  under  discussion  between  United  Nations  and  Katangese 
officials  were  the  questions  of  freedom  of  movement  for  the 
ONUC  throughout  Katanga  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries  and  political  advisers.  Behind  these  issues 
was  the  issue  with  which  the  Central  Government  was  most 
concerned,  the  unification  of  the  Congo. ^ During  the  long 
negotiations  the  United  Nations  did  not  resort  to  force  to 
resolve  the  deadlock  although  the  threat  of  force  to  expel 
the  mercenaries  was  made.  The  Secretary-General  explained 
United  Nations  restraint  by  stressing  that  the  United  Nations 

viU.N.  Doc.  S/5240,  p.  2. 
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was  raaking  every  possible  effort  to  solve  tbe  outstanding 
issues  by  peaceful  reconciliation. 

By  tbe  late  fall  of  1962  United  Nations  authorities, 
strongly  backed  if  not  prodded  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, decided  it  was  imperative  that  a solution  be  found 
to  the  problem  of  Katanga's  secession  specifically  and  of 
the  Congo  generally.  It  was  assumed  that  onoe  the  problem 
of  Katanga  was  dealt  with,  it  would  be  possible  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  political,  economic,  and  financial 
problems  of  the  Congo  as  a whole. 

A variety  of  elements  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
feeling  that  a solution  must  be  found.  First,  the  longer 
that  Katanga  was  able  to  defy  successfully  the  Central 
Government,  the  more  likely  its  independence  was  to  become 

seemed  to  be  a weak,  unstable,  financially  insecure  Congo. 
Failure  to  bring  Katanga  into  the  Congo  would  doom  the 
United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo  to  failure.  Moreover, 
Prime  Minister  Adoula's  failure  to  deliver  on  his  initial 
promise  to  end  Katanga's  secession  was  oausing  disaffection 

Second,  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  crisis  in  Katanga  seemed  on  the  verge  of  decline.  The 


'/i!Ih 


bility  was  particularly  disturbing  to  t 
h had  visions  of  a Communist-oriented  o; 
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Prom  January  1 to  January  4 United  nations  troops 
moved  rapidly  along  the  Sli&ahethville-Jadotville  road  and. 


would  ha  taken  only  with  headquarters  clearance.75 

. V5U.B.  Doe.  S/5053,  Add.  14,  Annex  35,  pp.  52-55. 
76U.S.  Doe.  S/5055,  Add.  14,  Annex  34,  p.  57. 
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dangerous  either  to  withdraw  across  the  river  or  to  remain 
in  an  exposed  bridgehead  since  night  was  coming  on.  (One 


might  also  assume  that  it  would  he  risky  to  move  forward 
as  well  though  the  official  reports  make  no  note  of  this 


little  difficulty. 


United  Nations  troops  to  Jadotville  while  the  Secretary- 


dismaying  and  disturbing. 

Che  "disconcerting  picture  on  communication  to  end 


stances:  confusing  orders  from  United  Nations  Headquarters 
(reflecting  the  inherent  confusion  experienced  by  a peace 

and  headquarters!  and  a rapidly  changing  end  unanticipated 


military 
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In  the  days  following  the  Jadotville  victory  the 
United  Nations  troops  moved  rapidly,  taking  control  of 
major  centers  in  Katanga  with  ease.  On  January  15,  1963, 
in  letters  to  Prime  Minister  Adoula  and  Secretary-General 


I am  ready  to  proclaim  immediately  before  the  world 
that  Katanga's  secession  is  ended,  to  grant  the 
United  Nations  troops  liberty  of  movement  throughout 
Katanga,  and  to  return  to  Slizabethville  to  direct 
the  means  of  applying  the  U Thant  plan.  79 

On  January  21  United  Nations  troops  entered  Kolwezi, 
Tshombe's  last  major  stronghold,  peacefully.  After  twenty- 
four  days  of  military  operations,  the  United  Nations  was  in 
virtual  control  of  all  Katanga. 

So  ended  the  secession  of  Katanga  and  the  fighting 
by  the  United  Nations  peace-keeping  force.  All  that  was 

of  retraining  Congolese  soldiers  and  helping  to  maintain 

by  the  fact  that  the  Force  still  remained  in  the  Congo  a 
year  and  a half  after  the  last  round  of  fighting  in  Katanga. 

The  Secretary-General  announced  in  mid-1963  that 
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itself  for  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the  force  led  the 
Secretary-General  to  give  the  question  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  a decision.  After  special  financing  arrange- 
ments were  worked  out,  the  Assembly  approved  a resolution 
to  maintain  a force  of  approximately  6,000  men  in  the  Congo 
until  June  50,  I960-. 60  The  resolution  included  a proviso 
that  the  life  of  the  force  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  June  50  cut-off  date.  The  purpose  of  the  provision 
was  to  force  the  Congolese  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  affairs  and  to  prevent  the  United  Nations  from  being 
committed  indefinitely  in  the  Congo. 

With  the  force's  departure  the  Congo  sank  once  again 
into  chaos  and  civil  war.  The  job  of  retraining  the  Congo- 
lese so  that  they  could  maintain  order  when  the  United 
Nations  troops  departed  was  apparently  not  successfully 
accomplished. 

Conclusions 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  complicated  and  sometimes 
confusing  history  of  the  United  Nations  foroe  in  the  Congo. 
The  Congo  posed  immense  challenges  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  victory  in  the  Congo,  if  it  could  be 
termed  a victory,  was  reached  at  heavy  costs.  The  Congo 
experience  in  many  ways  raised  as  many  questions  as  it 

a0These  special  arrangements  included  donations  of 
SI. 5 million  by*  the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations. 
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Government.  In  many  ways  the  Force  in  its  initial  con- 


primarily  on  its  presence  in  the  crisis  area,  a presence 
made  strong  by  its  prestige  and  its  support  among  the  United 


singularly  inappropriate  to  the  Congo  situation.  The  Force 
did  not  command  the  same  respect  or  moral  authority  in  the 

within  the  ranks  of  the  United  Rations  itself.  Once  the 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo  collapsed,  the  responsibili- 


the  Force,  transforming  it  at  least  potentially  from  a non- 
intervening  to  an  intervening  force,  able  to  take  positive, 


forceful 
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in  the  Congo.  Statements  by  the  Secretary-General  hove 
de-emphasized  the  importance  of  the  fighting  undertaken  b; 


bilities  between  July,  I960,  and  January,  1963. 

It  was  necessary  not  only  to  change  the  mand 
in  the  Congo  operation 


a Force  to  achiev 


nto  the  Congo.  The  Dnited  Sati- 


commitments  require 


LO.S.  Boc.  s/5240,  pp.  102-103. 


nwillingae 


member 


political  or  economic 


to  contribute  tbeir  share.  In  fact,  the  Congo  operation 
could  hardly  have  continued  without  the  substantial  contri- 
butions made  to  the  mission  by  the  Dnited  States.  Yet, 
the  generosity  of  a few  states  is  a frail  financial  support 
for  peace-keeping  missions.  Thus,  new  and  more  satisfactory 
methods  of  financing  peace-keeping  forces  must  be  sought. 

A danger  of  commitments  as  extensive  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  Congo  operation  is  that  undue  influence  may 
be  wielded  by  those  with  the  men  and  money  to  keep  the 
operation  afloat.  Threats  to  cut  off  contributions  or  pull 
out  troops  may  give  certain  states  a disproportionate  voice 
in  United  Rations  decisions.  (On  the  other  hand,  this  may, 
on  occasion,  be  a healthy  counter  to  the  one  state^one 
vote  situation.)  For  example,  a question  may  be  raised  as 
to  whether  the  United  Rations  found  its  policies  tied  too 
closely  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
large  American  contributions  to  the  United  Rations  mission 
in  the  Congo.  From  Rovember,  1961,  forward  the  United 
States  apparently  played  an  active  role  in  shaping  United 
Rations  policy. 

Once  the  mandate  of  the  United  Rations  Force  was 
changed  and  its  role  expanded  not  only  did  the  problems  of 
men  and  money  become  more  difficult,  bub  new  problems  arose. 
A fighting  peace-keeping  force  has  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Two  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  case  of 


military 
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first,  main- 


tile  field  without  unduly  hampering  the  military,  and, 
second,  acquiring  and  maintaining  an  effective  fighting 
force,  with  emphasis  on  the  fighting. 


Secretariat.  Kammarskjold,  especially  after  the  September, 


the  December,  1952,  fighting.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the 


She  role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  giving  policy 
guidance  to  the  Secretary-General  needs  further  inves 


stiga- 


military  actic 
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on;  and  4)  the  poor  cosmunica- 
aiy,  1965,  Jadotville  inoident,  put  forward  several 


he  suggested  that  a high  level  liaison  officer  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  relations  between  the  chief  civilian 
official  and  the  military  commander. 

regulate  the  details  of  the  military  moves  by  political 
levers  may  put  lives  in  jeopardy.  Once  a military  aotion 
is  afoot,  control  by  headquarters  in  response  to  political 
considerations  may  do  violence  to  sound  military  judgment 


S/5053/ Add 


58-59. 


the  fighting  pe 


CH&PTEH 
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1,500  Pakistanis  ware  deputised  to  serve  as  tie  united 


lens  than  those  of  most  peace-keeping  forces.  A political 


Its  primary  assignment  was  to  maintain  civil  order  in  an 


•‘•see  Paul  van  der  Vieu  for  a rather  critical  view  of 
the  United  Nations  role  in  West  Irian.  While  admitting  that 
the  united  Nations  helped  achieve  a smooth  transfer  of 
authority,  the  author  wonders  if  it  was  not  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  neglect  by  the  United  Nations  of  its  responsibility 
to  guarantee  rights  to  the  native  people  and  future  self- 


B.’KpftsArwryw 
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group  was  reduced  sharply  in  size  aad  the  military  commander 
who  had  served  as  the  chief  of  the  mission  was  replaced  hy  a 


s!I.fT.  Doc.  S/5321,  p.  b?. 

4In  his  initial  report  (D.K.  Boe.  S/529S)  the  Secretary- 
General  suggested  the  group  be  financed  under  General  Assembly 
resolution  1862  (XVII)  providing  for  use  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity contingency  fund  available  to  the  Secretary-General. 
Subsequently,  the  plan  for  D.A.H.-Saudi  Arabian  financing  was 
agreed  upon.  See  D.N.  Boc.  S/5325,  P.  50. 
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1102nd 


39» 


Nations  forces.  - Its  mandate  was  to  help  restore  peace  and 
calm  to  Cyprus,  while  a political  solution  was  sought.? 


Let  us  now  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  foregoing 
and  illuminating. 


S/5653. 
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following  chapter  the  conditions  for  the  successful  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  this  instrument  will  be  analyzed.  In 


future  — of  the  non-fighting  force.  Thus  far,  the  non- 
fighting  military  presence,  in  the  form  either  of  the 


violence.  Central  to  our  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
non-fighting  military  presence  is  the  determination  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  non-fighting  force  is  or  is  becoming  an 
institutionalized  instrument,  relatively  available  for  use 


Bginning  our  analysis 
institutionalization. 


some  stability.  (It  does  not  necessarily  infer  a highly 


arything  begins 
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She  fundamental  principle  around  which  the  observer 
groups  and  the  peace-keeping  forces  have  been  organised  is 
that  they  shall  not  fight.  Ibis  principle,  from  which 


terms,  the  non-fighting  principle  has  meant  that  the  ob- 

peace-keeping  forces  have  been  equipped  with  no  more  than 

non-fighting  nature  of  these  groups  is  now  well-established, 
hut  initially  this  was  not  the  case.  2he  question  of  arming 

the  Palestine  Sruce  Supervision  Organization  and  answered 
negatively.  The  establishment  of  OP'S?  brought  to  the  fore 


399 


400 


i'hay  have  engaged  in  the  practice  of  shooting  at  each  other 


the  non-fighting  principle  presents  its  own  special  prob- 


Cypriotes  in  order  to  maintain  the 


fighting  force  tends  to  be  highly  controversial.  And  here 


^JZ'po'c. 


S/5671,  p.  5. 


ailitaiy  force,  or  at  least  the  consensus  on  disputes  not 
involving  Chapter  VII,  that  is,  aggression,  is  generally 


light 


rather  than  by  the  Security  Council.  For  example,  the 
principle  of  consent  was  not  emphasized  in  connection  with 
the  Palestine  Truce  Supervision  Organization.  In  fact, 
threats  to  invoke  enforcement  action  under  Chapter  VII  were 
made  to  encourage  the  parties  to  the  truoe  to  fulfill  its 
terms.  Nor  was  the  United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo,  whose 


The  legal  status  of  a force  within  the  host  country 
Nations.  Prior  to  1955  relatively  little  heed  was  paid  to 


and  not  highly  controversial.  However,  with  the  stationing 


status-of-force  agreement  is  usually  negotiated  in  the  early 
days  of  the  operation.  The  Congo  provided  an  exception  to 


rivileges  within,  the 


argued  that  the  principle 
point  of  undercutting  the 


A third  great  principle  which  has  guided  the  non- 
fighting unit  is  that  of  political  neutrality.  The  function 


would  weaken  the  military  unit's  ability  to  maintain  peace 


without  resort  to  force. 


Unfortunately,  political  neutrality  is  another  well- 
established  principle  of  the  non-fighting  force  which  is 


to  the  entry  of  the  United  Nations  force  and  agreed  to  co- 


Lebanese  Government  had  charged  was  occurring.  Although 
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by  the  United  States  and 
other,  supported  by  the 


United  Arab  Bepublic,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  allies? 


In  all  likelihood,  the  observers  would  be  caught  in  the 
Biddle,  subject  to  at  least  verbal  attack  by  one  or  both 


In  the  Congo  situation  the  United  Nations  Force 


with  a position  of  neutrality  in  a civil  war  situation. 

The  United  Nations  firmly  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the 
Force  with  respect  to  any  political  disputes  within  the 


Congo's  problems  and  withdrawing  the  United  Nations  units 


admitting  officially  that  it  was  backing  away  from  the 
principle  of  political  neutrality,  the  Force  did,  in  fact, 


finally. 


would  probably  be  a divisive  course  of  action  for  tbe  United 


emerge. 

Tbe  principles  of  non-fighting,  consent,  and  politi- 
cal neutrality  are  well-established  as  the  philosophy  of 


philosophy 
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Out  of  the  years  of  experience  with  peace-keeping 
groups  a core  of  principles  has  been  developed  as  to  the 
proper  composition  of  the  non-fighting  military  presence. 


the  spot  on  the  basis  of  expediency.  Availability  of 
military  men  and  the  dosing  out  of  Russian  participation 
seemed  to  he  the  primary  rules  of  the  participation  formulas 
set  up  for  the  early  observer  units. 

The  move  to  a multilateralization  of  the  peace- 
keeping group  came  first  in  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
sation overseeing  the  armistice  agreements  in  Palestine. 

In  1953  the  composition  of  this  Organization  was  broadened 

additiond  countries  being  called  upon  for  observers. 

of  the  Dnited  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  1956.  A pattern 
was  provided  around  whioh  succeeding  groups  have  been 
fashioned.  First,  the  principle  of  wide  participation  was 

keeping  unit  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Nations 

troops  entirely  for  that  Force  was  apparently  an  adaptation 
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right 


quickly 


»15 


facilities.  In  fact,  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 


by  states  contributing  contingents  to  the  force.  During 


the  establishment  of  USES  the  prohibition  against  great 


flights  of  men  and  equipment  into  Egypt  itself.  Charter 
flights  carried  the  men  from  the  staging  areas  into  Egypt. 


latter  stages  of  the  Congo  operation  American  planes  were 
flying  men  and  equipment  around  within  the  Congo  — which 


practical  institutionalization  of  its  services,  it  is  not 
entirely  healthy  for  the  United  Nations  to  be  so  dependent 
on  one  member  state,  however  reliable,  for  a critical  peace- 
keeping service. 


ceding  and  equipping 


quickly  in  the  field,  support  and  supply  notwithstanding. 


lbIn  the  Secretary-General's  report  of  Septeaber  4, 
on  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  feaen  Obser- 
n mission  the  Secretary-General  answered  "irresponsible 
eckless  accounts  of  conditions  relating  to  the  Mission. " 
dioated  that  there  was  not  and  never  had  been  "any 
us  shortage  of  rations,  though  ration  stocks  reached  a 


rary  uncertainty  as  to 


M.5 


early  practice  of  wiring  the  commander  the  relevant  Security 


a permanent  basis  in  January,  1963,  of  the  offioe  of  Military 

now  provided  with  two  aides  to  assist  him  in  his  advisory 
and  planning  activities.  The  need  at  United  Nations  Bead- 

^Conversation  with  Kajor-C-eneral  I.J.  Hikhye,  Mili- 
tary Adviser  to  the  Secretary-General,  Black  Mountain, 

North  Carolina,  July,  1965. 


informal 


nstitutionalisa 


As  important  to  the  perfection  of  the  peace-keeping 
device  as  the  development  of  principles  and  practices  of 


peace-keeping  has  been  the  growth  of  a United  Nations 
bureaucracy  experienced  in  this  sort  of  activity.  A corps 
of  militaiy  and  civilian  leaders  skilled  in  establishing 
and  guiding  the  non-fighting  force  is  growing  up.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a group  of  Secretariat  officials  who  have 
been  assigned  responsibilities  with  a number  of  the  peace- 
keeping missions.  For  example,  Halph  Bunche  has  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  establishment  and/or  operation  of 
every  major  United  Nations  peace-keeping  activity  since 
Palestine.  Although  Secretariat  officials  may  not  be  know- 
ledgeable as  to  the  conditions  in  an  area  to  which  a peace- 
keeping group  is  assigned,  their  knowledge  of  the  ins  and 


military 


was  bandied  by  a group  of  observers  on  loan  fr 
first  commander  of  the  United  Stations  Force  it 


all  group 


all  as  by 
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operation  of  a force  are  still  in  a stats  of  limbo.  Arrange- 
ments for  financing  and  political  controls  are  not  fixed. 


Second,  the  growth  in  institutionalization  which  has  occurred 
does  not  necessarily  bring  a corresponding  increase  in  either 
willingness  to  establish  peace-keeping  missions  or  in  their 
success.  The  Suited  Nations  has  undertaken  its  most  recent 


It  may  be  hypothesized  that  incomplete  institutional!- 


initial 


establishment  of  the  military  presence.  On  the  other  hand, 


more  easily. 


•Ihe  Son-Fighting  gores:  Its  Mon-Institutionalised  Sidt 


eping  assignme 


folly 


application  of  the  forward-looking  collective  responsibility 


the  diffioultie 
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established  for  OBUC.) 


financial  crisis,  Ultimately,  an  Advisory  Opinion  was  asked 


operations  set  up  in  special  accounts.  The  Court,  upholding 
the  view  put  forward  consistently  by  the  Secretary-General, 


night 


Secretary-General , The  peace-keeping  group  in  being  is  in 


in  any  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  force,  and  avoid- 
ance if  at  all  possible  of  military  engagement.  Both 
Trygve  Lie  and  0 Thant  seem  less  concerned  about  principle 


front  of  Onited  Rations  opinion,  recommending  both  a standing 


falls 


in  August,  I960, 


In  the  Congo  crisis  the  Secretary-General  pleaded 
with  hoth  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  to 

to  assume  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  highly  contro- 


ambiguity,  evidence  suggests  that  it  did  not  play  a very 
significant  role  as  an  advisory  or  decision-making  body. 


reported 


Cyprus  were  under  way,  it  was  reported  that  the  Secretary- 
General's  plans  envisioned  a four-man  committee  as  the 
directorate  of  the  Force . The  committee  would  he  composed 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  three  representatives  from  the 
Security  Council.21  The  proposal  was  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
The  only  direct  control  placed  on  the  Secretary-General  in 
connection  with  his  role  in  bringing  the  United  Nations 
Force  in  Cyprus  into  being  was  the  requirement  that  he  re- 
port periodically  to  the  Security  Council. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  Secretary- 
General  has  been  without  guidance  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
member  states  with  respect  to  any  of  the  peace-keeping 
forces.  The  Secretary-General  has  engaged  in  intensive 
private  consultations  with  the  major  powers  in  the  United 
Xations  in  connection  with  all  the  peace-keeping  groups. 
Though  little  stressed  publicly,  suoh  private  discussions 


Although  the  various  Seoretaries-General  have  demon- 
strated great  skill  in  organising  and  directing  peace- 
keeping operations,  the  heavy  reliance  on  the  Secretary- 
General  seems  a perilous  foundation,  perilous  both  for  the 
position  of  the  Secretary-General  and  for  the  stability  of 

"Christian  Science  Monitor.  February  20,  196b,  and 
February  21,  l96b . 
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•the  peace-keeping  operation.  It  would  seem  desirable  if  not 
essential  that  some  more  effective  form  of  political  control 
and  guidance  be  instituted  between  the  Secratary-General 
and  the  Security  Council  and/or  General  Assembly. 

Finally,  neither  the  legal  basis  nor  the  exact  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  force  have  been  spelled  out.  In  view 
of  the  lack  of  agreement  on  how  the  force  should  be  finsnoed, 
controlled,  and  operated,  the  ambiguity  of  the  force's  legal 
foundations  is  not  surprising.  To  tie  the  force  too  closely 
to  particular  articles  of  the  Charter  would  be  to  define  its 
character  and  nature  more  precisely  than  warranted  by  the 
consensus  on  the  force.  A vague  legal  foundation  corres- 
ponds with  a lack  of  unanimity  on  the  exact  nature  of  the 


Conclusions 

A survey  of  those  aspects  of  the  non-fighting  military 
presence  which  are  at  least  semi-institutionalized  and  those 
aspects  which  remain  non-institutionalised  leads  us  to  two 
euestions:  first,  why  is  there  a difference  in  extent  of 
institutionalisation  and,  second,  what  is  the  significance 
of  this  difference? 

A consideration  of  the  difference  in  character  be- 
tween the  institutionalised  and  non-institutionalised 
elements  of  the  non-fighting  force  suggests  that  political 
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sad  it  becomes  more  skilled  in  its  operations,  let  the 
real  questions  about  how  a non-fighting  force  operates  and 
the  real  criteria  of  its  success  are  again  political.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  the  institutionalisation  of  the  admini- 
strative and  technical  aspects  of  the  force  can  improve  its 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  to  a degree  — but  only  to  a 
degree.  In  the  following  chapter  we  will  explore  the 
question  of  the  determinants  of  the  effective  operation  of 
the  non-fighting  force  further. 


THE  PERFORMANCE  AND  THE  POTENTIAL  0?  THE  NON-FIGHTING  FORCE 
The  non-fighting  military  presence  has  been  called 
into  more  and  more  frequent  use.  It  is  at  least  partially 
institutionalised  with  proposals  for  further  institutionali- 

permanent  international  force  are  made  with  increasing 
politics  of  the  non-fighting  force,  it  is  Incumbent  on  us 


under  which  the  peace-keeping  group  is  likely  to  be  brought 


be  examined  individually.  A peace-keeping  group  might  be 
brought  into  being  quickly  and  then  fail  to  operate 


effectively 
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that  a force  might  have  operates  effectively  to  dampen  down 
a crisis  if  it  had  been  possible  to  create  the  foroe 
initially. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  there  are  four  clusters 
of  factors  which  are  significant  in  determining  whether  a 
non-fighting  military  presence  will  be  established. 

of  a force  is  that  there  be  at  least  passive  acquiescence  to 
such  establishment  by  all  the  major  powers  or,  alterna- 
tively, fairly  wide  support  among  the  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation. The  acquiescence  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 


Security  Council  is,  of  course,  necessary  if  the  force  is 


to  be  created  by  the  Council  where  the  veto  is  omnipresent. 
If  the  agreement  necessary  for  Security  Council  action  is 
missing,  the  General  Assembly  can  act  under  the  "Uniting 
for  Peace"  resolution.  Although  there  has  been  much  popular 
comment  linking  this  resolution  to  the  peace-keeping  forces, 
every  group  except  the  United  Rations  Emergency  porce  and 


the  Security  Porce  for  West  New  Guinea,  which  was  rather 
special  in  character,  has  been  created  by  the  Security 
Council.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  area  of  peace-keeping 
the  Security  Council  has  not  been  superceded  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Nonetheless,  one  may  assume  that  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace"  resolution  acts  as  a prod  to  the  Seourity  Council. 


General  Assembly 


Council  is  blocked  by  veto,  there  may  be  little  to  gain  by 
a veto  (assuming  support  for  action  in  the  Assembly)  except 
disparagement  of  the  Security  Council  — an  end  not  desired 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  its  supporters,  and  many  of  the  major 
powers.  (The  role  of  the  communist  states,  as  reflected  in 
the  votes  establishing  the  forces,  is  interesting.  Although 
they  have  voted  in  the  General  Assembly  against  establish- 
ing, financing,  or  strengthening  such  groups,  they  have  not 
voted  in  the  negative  in  the  Security  Council  where  such  a 
vote  would  doom  the  proposed  operation.)  It  may  be  that 
the  peace-keeping  forces  have  helped  not  only  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary-General,  but  to  revitalise  the 
Security  Council  as  well. 


A second  requirement  for  t! 
the  consent  of  the  parties  directly  involved  in  the  dispute 
at  issue.  She  very  nature  of  the  non-fighting  foroe  pre- 

a situation  of  actual  or  potential  conflict  and  help  restore 
peace  by  its  presence  alone.  This  necessarily  calls  for 
the  consent  of  the  parties  involved  to  the  force's  entry. 
Whether  suoh  consent  will  be  forthcoming  would  seem  to  de- 
pend in  large  part  on  whether  the  nations  involved  judge 
that  the  force  would  serve,  or  at  a minimum  would  not  injure, 
their  national  interests.  If  those  involved  do  not  view  the 
force  as  useful  to  them,  it  is  likely  that  some  pressure  will 
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makes  them  likely  subjects  for  United  nations  intervention, 
the  older  states,  they  are  also  more  ready  to  turn  to  the 


fighting  force.  Thus,  a principal  function  of  the  non- 


likely 
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between  the  major  powers,  neither  wants  to  drag  its  family 
disputes  into  the  world  organisation.  It  is  deemed 
preferable  to  resolve  such  issues  within  the  bloc  if 
possible,  rather  than  getting  them  entangled  in  the  world 
organization.  She  case  of  Cyprus  demonstrates  that  this  is 
not  always  possible.  (It  is  significant  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  attempted  to  keep  the  issue 
out  of  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations.  The  early  proposals 
were  for  a force  composed  of  troops  from  the  NATO  powers, 
tied  loosely  to  the  United  Nations,  rather  than  for  a United 
Nations  force.  Only  the  intransigence  of  the  Cypriote 
Government  forced  the  issue  into  the  United  Nations.)  Nor 
is  the  non-fighting  force  deemed  a suitable  instrument  for 
the  resolution  of  East- West  differences.  The  dangers  to 
the  United  Nations  of  getting  caught  in  the  cross-fire  be- 
tween East  and  West  are  well-recognized.  Proposals  to 
establish  units  for  duty  in  such  conflicts  have  come  to 
naught.  Thus,  the  United  States  suggestion  in  1964  that  a 
United  Nations  force  be  sent  to  Laos  was  received  with 
coolness  and  little  action. 

Finally,  the  degree  of  institutionalization  of  the 
force  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  United  Nations  experience 
with  peace-keeping  forces  bears  on  the  ease  of  establish- 
ment. Successful  and  extensive  experience  in  peace-keeping 
contributes  to  both  the  psychological  and  the  material 


to  be  neutral  may  fail  to  establish  the  force's  impartiality. 
Laying  aside  any  question  of  United  Nations  neutrality, 
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it  is  also  likely  that  the  United  Nations  will  he  involved 


solution  will  also  affect  the  nature  of  a non-fighting 
force's  mission.  She  force  is  hy  definition  a temporary 


expedient  designed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  while  a politi- 
cal solution  is  sought  to  the  underlying  problems  at  issue. 


ability  to  bring  a successful  resolution  of  the  issues  will 
its  resources  tied  down  to  a crisis  without  end;  its  flexi- 


nsibility  and 


ara  to  operate  effectively,  if  difficult  operations  are  not 
to  drag  the  United  Rations  itself  down  in  their  failures, 
such  gaps  oust  be  closed.  The  mission  must  be  contracted 
or  the  authority  available  to  the  operation  expanded. 

The  powers  which  the  non-fighting  force  has  to  carry 
through  its  functions  are  relatively  few  in  number.  It  is 
to  maintain  peace  through  its  presence  primarily.  Baching 
up  that  presence  and  giving  it  significance  is  the  moral 
authority  of  the  world  organisation. 

The  moral  support  behind  the  non-fighting  force  be- 
comes increasingly  important  as  a mission  becomes  more 
controversial  or  difficult.  Past  experience  indicates  that 
the  successful  functioning  of  a force  does  not  require  total 
support  for  it  by  all  the  members  of  the  international 
organization.  The  support  required  will  vary,  in  fact,  with 
the  situation.  It  would  seem  fair  to  conclude,  however, 
that  a successful  peace-keeping  presence  will  require  at  a 
minimum  a foundation  of  dedicated  commitment  from  a nucleus 
of  states.  Among  those  strongly  committed  should  be  some 
major  power  or  powers.  The  committed  supply  not  only  moral 
backing  for  the  foroe,  but  also  a dependable  base  of  men, 
money,  and  material. 

Past  peace-keeping  efforts  have  had  such  a nucleus 
of  strong  support.  An  analysis  of  votes  relating  to  the 
peace-keeping  groups  and  of  financial  and  manpower  contri- 


butions  reveals  that  the  core  of  support  has  rested  with  a 
group  of  middle-sized  states  — Canada,  Denmark,  India, 
Norway,  Finland,  New  Zealand,  and  Sweden,  among  others  — 
and  with  the  Dnited  States.  She  latter  power  has  provided 
the  great  power  assistance  needed.  On  the  one  hand, 
transport  and  supplies  have  been  provided  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  power  and  in- 
fluence have  been  exercised  by  the  Dnited  States  on  behalf 
of  the  force  and  its  endeavors.  Such  backing  is,  on 
occasion,  indispensable  for  a non-fighting  force,  for  it 
has  limited  means  of  its  own  to  enforce  decisions  of  the 
international  organization.  However,  the  importance  of  the 
Dnited  States  support  raises  the  question,  directly,  of  the 
chances  of  success  of  a peace-keeping  effort  which  the 
Dnited  States  did  not  regard  as  being  in  its  national 
interest  and,  indirectly,  of  the  dangers  of  reliance  for 
support  on  too  few  powers.  (It  might  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  support  for  the  peace-keeping  force 
has  come  from  the  Dnited  States.  Not  only  has  the  Dnited 
States  been  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  supporters  of  estab- 
lished forces,  it  has  also  been  among  the  first  to  propose 
new  foroes.  Thus,  the  Dnited  States  advocated  a force  for 
the  Palestine  situation  in  1948,  for  the  Lebanese  crisis  in 
1958,  and  for  Laos  in  1964.)  Dnited  States  support  or  no, 


difficulty 


piag  unit  while  maintaining  a non-fighting  condi- 
area  might  actually  militate  against  a permanent 


sting 


military 


will 


simply  call  these  three  possibilities  the  limited  approach, 
the  ambitious  approach,  and  the  flexible  approach. 

She  limited  approach  to  future  use  of  the  non-fighting 
force  technique  is  one  which  would  emphasise  caution:  caution 
in  further  development  of  the  technique  and  caution  in  its 
use  in  new  crises.  Little  effort  would  be  made  to  institu- 


te controversial  or  highly  challenging  would  be  avoided. 

Ose  of  the  group  would  be  oonfined  to  relatively  ideal 
situations  such  as  that  found  in  Sues.  Since  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  the  group  would  be  limited  in  an  ideal  situation 


difficulties  with  this  approach.  First,  it  may  simply  be 


of  time.  Second,  the  sterility  implicit  in  this  approach 
raises  questions  as  to  its  desirability.  She  peaoe-kee 
group  would  seemingly  be  condemned  to  handling  innocuou 
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community  is  a community  in  only  a limited  sense,  the 
are  also  limited.  The  developments  which  must  occur  befc 
peace-keeping  have  been  suggested  by  Secretary-General 


The  very  existence  of  such  a force  would  imply,  i 
force  is  to  be  used  effectively,  a very  consider; 
surrender  of  sovereignty  by  nations,  which  in  its 
would  require  the  acceptance  by  public  opinion  oJ 
and  radical  political  principles.  Very  considers 

requisite.  The  direction  of  such  a force,  its  bs 
J — -i  1 — its  compositic 


n international  law,  3 
international^law  upon 


cepted  body  o 
le  oasis  on  whioh  it  wo 
operate  are  all  delicate  processes  whioh  oannot 
should  not  be  hurried,  although  they  should  be 

object  of  the  most  serious  attention  b; 

and  by  institutions  and  individuals, 
some  such  development  must  be  the  ul 
other  necessary  condition  would  be  a .o.'  -..m 
acceptance  than  now  exists  of  the  impartiality  and 
objectivity  of  international  servants  both  civilian 
and  military,  for  without  this  recognition 
would  lgck  an  ...  - .... 


e^" ultimate^ 


ential  element  o 


moral  authority  a 


The  third  line  of  developme: 
flexibility  in  both  the  developmen 
fighting  force.  The  flexible  appr 


Thant,  "Strengthening 


(Mey,  1964),  p.  S2. 
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to  accept  the  dangers  of  unfettered  self-help.  Under  the 
flexible  approach  a continued  evolution  and  institutionali- 
zation of  the  peace-keeping  technique  can  be  anticipated. 
Ihe  growth  will  be  slow  and  new  principles  and  practices 
will  be  tested  as  they  are  assimilated.  Use  of  the  peace- 


type  situation,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
the  powers,  measured  particularly  in  terms  of  political 
support  and  material  preparedness,  are  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  actual  and  potential  problems  in  a volatile  situation. 
Shis  line  of  development  lacks  the  certainty  that  comes  with 
the  permanent  institutionalized  force,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  flexibility.  Highly  unfavorable  situations  can 


vine  to  insignificance. 


In  the  words  of  U Thant: 
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...if  the  United  Nations  is  to  justify  the  hopes 
of  its  founders  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
it  must  develop  into  an  active  and^effective  agency 

responding  to  the  challenges  which  face  it.  Hay  we 
have  the  courage,  the  faith,  and  the  wisdom  to  make 
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